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N the 31st of May (O.S.)—that is, June | 

the 12th—in the Palace Theatre of the | 

Grand Duchess Catherine, the pupils | 

who have this year completed their | 

studies as finished artists at the St. Petersburg | 
Conservatory gave their last Conservatory | 
performance. | 
Two of these were composers; but composers, 
like poets, are born, not made ; and I suppose 
such poor stuff, despite the’ finished workman- 


ship, 


that Rubinstein as director would allow such to 
be performed. 

The honours of the day. fell to a young Eng- 
lishman, born in Russia, and now naturalized, 
Mr. Holliday, a mere lad of eighteen, who gave 
a magnificent rendering of Liszt’s E flat Con- 
certo. He is a pupil of Rubinstein’s, and has 
learned much from his master, and there is 


little doubt but that: his fame will speedily | 
| merit of being literally true, is related of an old 
| lady in Vienna, whose greatest joy in life had 


become a European one. He has won the 
pianoforte presented by the firm of Schroeder 
yearly to the best pianoforte pupil in the Con- 
servatory. This is promising,—a young English- 
man taking first honours in a Russian Conser- 
vatory, and that the far-famed. St. Petersburg 
one, directed by Rubinstein. 

This concert closes the musical season here, 
so far as the town is concerned, but in the 
suburbs we have at least half-a-dozen excellent 
orchestras playing in the various grand ducal 
parks and pleasure resorts, whilst French 
and Italian Opera are given nightly at the 
Arcadian theatres, situated on the wooded 
islands of the Neva; so that with all this music, 
the exquisite white nights, the nightingales, 
and the lilacs still blossoming here, life is a 
very beautiful thing for us just now, and 
especially grateful after the long months of 
snowy winter. 

Rubinstein goes on the 15th June to Oberam- 
mergau, in order to witness the Passion Play, 
which for him has a special interest, owing to 
the resemblance between it and his pet idea of 
sacred opera ; after which he will travel a little 
about Europe, returning in. time for the roth 
(zand) August, when the examination for the 
Intemational Scholarship offered by him will’ 
take place, 
A. M‘ARTHUR. 
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Grandma. “ There is nothing. like presence of | 
Once when I was left alone in | 

house I discovered there was a burglar |. 
Under the bed. Now, I didn’t scream. 1 just | 


mind, my dear, 


a 
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sat down to the piano, and played until papa and | HANS von BiLow has been trying to pay 


brother came home—nearly three hours.” 
Dot. “And did they pull him out, grandma ?” 
Grandma. “They pulled him out—but he was 
dead.” ' 


hd 


ON the authority of the 3ritish Medical 
Fournal, enemies of the performers on bagpipes 
are amply revenged upon their persecutors, for 


| we are told that by the friction of the mouth- | 


piece of the pipe the teeth of the players are— 
not “set on edge,” like those of the listeners, 
but—actually severely injured. 


out some of his enemies among the American 
critics. At a concert in New York, shortly 
before his departure, he was announced to play 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F. This he prefaced 
with the Andante in F, passing straight to the 
Sonata. Oddly enough, only one of the critics 
present noticed this variation on the announced 
programme. 


: & & 
| We read in an American paper of an in- 


genious violinist living at Chicago, who, after 
receiving as a gift from a prominent Chicago 





offered in their two cantatas, has never | that Miss Melpomene, of the Gilberanth Society, | 
been penned before—in fact, one could wonder | had developed quite a decided musical taste?” | 
| Second B. A. “No. Is it possible?” 
| 


I, : Pid ty | millionaire, a violin worth about $300; attempted 
eee to sell the identical fiddle back to its donor 
First Brooklyn Amateur. “Did you hear | about a month later for 500 ducats. 
& & 


MUSICAL titles have long been popular for 

First B.A.“ Yes; she was seen promenading | Pictures, and they now seem to be coming into 
Fulton Street on Easter Sunday wearing an fashion for novels. Following close upon Tol- 
accordion pleated cape, a fluted skirt trimmed | stoi’s novel, The Kreutzer Sonata, comes an 
with bugle fringe, and a bonnet with long strings | English work of fiction called Zhe Dominant 
tied under her chin in a bow.” | Seventi. A contemporary suggests that Mrs. 
Mona Caird might write a book against hus- 
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| bands, to be called The Superfiuous Second. 


Soe 


“THERE'S a piano player up at Spigg’s 
| Museum without any arms.” 
“ How does he play, with his feet ?” 
‘S No, by ear.” 


AN amusing story, which has the additional 


always been to listen to the waltzes of Strauss 
as played by his orchestra, and who ordained in | 
her last will and testament that a Strauss waltz | 
should be played at her funeral, for which each | 
member of the orchestra was to receive a ducat. 
The heirs objected at first, on religious grounds, 
to carry out this plan, but the provisions of the 
will were distinct, and could not be violated 
without endangering their own claims; so | when Mr. Rider Haggard will read selections 
Strauss and his musicians were engaged and | from his books, and tell stories (true ones, it is 
placed in a circle around the grave, and while | to be hoped) of his own adventures ; and Mr. 
the coffin was being lowered they played the | Barrington Foote will warble songs, the text of 
favourite waltz of their late lamented admirer. | which will be written by Mr. Haggard. Who 
_ provides the music, history sayeth not. 


oe 


She. “What do you think of Tolstoi’s ‘Kreut- 
zer Sonata ?’” 


bhp. 


A NEW sort of entertainment has been in- 
vented. by Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. Bar- 
rington Foote. These gentlemen are going to 
make a tour in the United States next January, 





At Cracow a curious case has been decided | 
in an extremely practical manner. Czibulka, , 
composer of a gavotte, sued a rival composer | , 
for pirating his melody. The judges seemed | He (vaguely). “ Well—er—I haven’t made up 
hopelessly at sea about the matter, until Czibulka ™Y amas fully. What do you think of it? 
had the happy idea to be allowed permission to | at be it is so difficult to understand ; so 

overdrawn ”— 


play the two tunes on the violin. This settled | ‘ “ R i a 545. 
‘bullea gained the day. Hie (brightening). “ That’s just it. You see, 
thy jatiets nd Catal gyined the ay, | I found it at Ditson’s the other day, but I didn’t 


buy it, for I saw that it was altogether too 
difficult for me to play.” 


oo% 


THE clever rascal who recently victimized 
“ No, I only heard you.” | Mr. Ganz, has since selected Mr. Isidore de 
bo | Lara for the honour of a visit, and the offer of 
Wiss: | a bogus engagement. That gentleman—fresh, 
A CRITIC recently wrote: “‘ The closing part- we believe, from Paris, and ignorant of what 


& & & 
: | 
“ How did you enjoy the opera last night, | 
Miss Chatter?” 


“Why, did you see me ?” 








song by the society was a sprightly German | had befallen others—was readily caught in the 
melody, entitled ‘ Farewell,’ by Volkslieder.” trap. The usual arrangements were made: 

At first blush this seems funny, but our old | and, having handed over his worthless draft, 
friend Volkslieder is the fount where many | the visitor departed with Mr. de Lara’s cheque 
composers seek their inspiration. | for £17, 108, So far, the operation ran on the 
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safe old lines; but now a difficulty arose. The 
suspicions of Mr. de Lara having been excited, 
he promptly stopped payment of the cheque, 
and the “agent” on presenting it had the novel 
sensation of finding himself forestalled. By 
any other man the cheque would have been 
regarded as of no value, but our rogue still 
saw in it a potentiality of cash. 

His next step was to interview the secretary 
of Princes’ Hall, and engage the concert-room 
for an open date. Terms settled, and so on, 
the official politely intimated that a deposit 
of ten guineas would be acceptable. “Oh, 
certainly,” said the pretended concert-giver, 
“T have a cheque of Mr. de Lara’s here; take 
the deposit out of that.” Nothing doubting, 
the secretary received the cheque, and handed 
over the balance to his visitor, who went away 
rejoicing. There is only need to add that the 
police were long ago made acquainted with the 
doings of the accommodating “agent.” Either 
they are hunting him very unskilfully, or have 
met with much more than their match. 


& & & 


Truth says : “ The ‘kist o’ whistles’ is still a | 


sore point in the Northern Kingdom. At a 
recent meeting of the Scottish Free Church 
Assembly, Professor Bruce, of Glasgow, brought 
up a report from the Praise Committee pro- 
posing to give grants to certain congregations 
to purchase reed or, other organs. A delegate 
from Edinburgh, whose name it is not necessary 
to mention, declared they ‘ were about to throw 
a firebrand among their congregations,’ while 
an elder from Glasgow said that ‘they were 
converting their churches into concert-rooms ; 
in fact, at present, they could not tell the 
difference between a place of worship and a 
common concert-hall.’ Far be it from me to 
intervene in delicate Kirk questions. I will 
therefore simply place it upon record that the 
‘kist o’ whistles’ was eventually carried by 154 
votes to 109. Flushed with this victory, the 
Praise Committee have, I learn, conceived the 
wholly revolutionary idea of bringing out a 
collection of simple anthems for Kirk use—a 
procedure which will doubtless open up to the 
older members of the congregation a vista of 
the Battle of Armageddon.” 


+ & & 


_ former is provided with a flight of steps which 
he runs up and down as the passage to be played 
requires. The second is a steam trombone 
(also the production of Yankee genius) which 
can be heard four miles off. The third has 
been invented by an Italian, and is in the, form 


plays with his nose. The inventor has named 
his instrument a “ Nasi-flauto.” 


& & & 


A NEw voice’has been discovered, according 
to the following :-— - 

Girl (at dramatic agency recently). “I want 
to get a position in a chorus, if possible.” 

Agent. “ What is your voice?” 

Girl. “ Sopralto.” 
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Mr. Stevens to a full rehearsal of his 

cantata for the big “ Blind Bazaar” at 

the Exhibition Building. The re- 
hearsal was a real pleasure, gratifying to ears 
and eyes. 
and boys were the performers, on a wide stage, 
duly footlighted, and partly hung with flags. 
The curtain rose ou a large group, Britannia 
and her attendants. For Britannia’s portrait, 
see the coinage, faithfully copied. Her maidens 
were attired Greek-wise, save that the Union 
Jack was draped across each one, differently. 
The author-conductor then opened with the 
| strains ofa spirited march, during which entered 


O N Friday evening (May 2nd) I went with 





| a dazzling train, beginning with boys dressed | 
as drovers and bushmen, followed by scores of | 


maidens in Greek costumes of dainty xsthetic 
shades and tones of colour (in nuns’ veiling). 
These grouped themselves picturesquely round 
| four banners,—New South Wales, Victoria, 
| South Australia, Queensland. Each’ fair group 
| had a leader in most attractive guise, with glit- 
| tering cuirass, to represent severally South 


RIVAL PERFORMERS.—At the Opera a young | Australia’s copper, Victoria’s gold, New South 


gentleman from the country accompanied each | Wales’s silver, Queensland’s mother-o’-pearl ; | 


of the singers in very audible tones, to the no 
small annoyance of his neighbour in the stalls, 
who at last exclaimed, “ What a bore !” 
“Are you speaking of me?” said the amateur. 
“No, sir; 1 am referring to the singer on the 
stage, who prevents my listening to you.” 


edb 


THE Duke of Argyll possesses a private 
piper, who plays the national music of old 
Scotland whilst the Maccallum More and his 
family dine. Whether it be on the terrace of 
the Castle at Inveraray or of Argyll Lodge on 
Campden Hill, this piper plays his wild, weird 
music. The Prince of Wales also possesses a 
private piper, and a friendly rivalry exists be- 
tween the two performers, who frequently meet 
for a trial of skill. The Prince’s piper is said 


of a diminutive trumpet, which the performer | 
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R. FREDERICK CLIFFE’s new 
Orchestral Picture, “ Cloud and Sun. 
shine,” was the novelty at the fifth 
Philharmonic Concert on May 22, 

The composer's Symphony, No. 1, gave such 


evidence of thought and skill that, of course, 


About one hundred and sixty girls | 


extra lovely draperies, and hair filleted with gold | 


and silver. Each sang a descriptive solo, artisti- 
cally differentiated: volatile Victoria’s vocal 
valse being really brilliant; and New South 
Wales, the senior colony, majestically massive, 
with flocks and herds, in contralto. Queensland’s 
pastoral mezzo soprano charmed me much, and 
South Australia had a bright and varied soprano 
song. Then the drovers chanted cheerfully, 
with staccato of stockwhip. A trio of mutual 
approbation, mingled with loyalty and thank- 
fulness, was sung in Canon by nine maidens, 
who glimmered as gracefully as “the Princess’s” 
“sweet girl graduates ;” and then uprose Bri- 





to be the better executant, but the Maccallum | 


More’s man plays with greater expression. 


eee 


OUR readers will be interested to hear of the 
invention of three new and remarkable musical 
instruments. ‘The first is a bass fiddle, invented 
by an American professor, and is reported to 
be 14} feet high and 8} feet broad. The per- 


| long time. 


tannia, tall and stately, distributing welcomes, 
thanks, and “phrases sich as strikes,” most 
melodiously. With which, to the strains of the 


National Anthem, the curtain descended, and | 


hid as delightful a vision as I have seen fora 
The girls sang the really charming 
music and pretty words exceedingly well; though 


, nota few were afflicted with the influenza epi- 


| demic. 


j 


Let's hope they will all be well and 
merry on the “opening day.” The cantata is 


to be given each day of the Bazaar, which will 


continue to the end of the week. All the per- 
formers are Mr. Steven's pupils. 





much is expected of him. The new work is 
undoubtedly clever, and the orchestration most 
effective ; but the subject-matter is not suff. 
ciently romantic. The performance under Mr. 
Cowen’s guidance was excellent, and at the close 
Mr. Cliffe was twice summoned to the platform, 
Madame Sophie Menter gave a brilliant render. 
_ing of Weber’s Concertstiick, and also played 
in quite a remarkable manner one of Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsodies. Madame Nordica sang 
_Beethoven’s “Ah! Perfido” magnificently. 
The programme included Beethoven’s 2nd 
Symphony, and Brahms’ grand “Tragic” Over. 
ture, both finely executed. At the sixth concert 
on June 5, Herr Moszkowski conducted a new 
Orchestral Suite of his own composition. The 
first movement is a Prelude and the seconda 
Fugue, and here we have old and new styles 
combined. The peroration of the Fugueis most 
energetic. There is a lively Scherzo, and then 
a Larghetto—perhaps the best movement of 
_all—with some broad themes and clever poly- 
| phonic writing. Then a pleasant Intermezo, 
with a graceful episode in minor key. The 
suite winds up with a Marcia, brilliant, but ex- 
tremely Wagnerish. The performance of the 
work left nothing to desire, and at the close the 
composer was applauded and recalled. Signor 
Buonamici played Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat 
in a neat and artistic manner. The band, under 
the skilful direction of Mr. Cowen, gave fine 
renderings of Bach’s Concerto in G for strings 
(though not, as announced, for the first timein 
England), and Sir A. Sullivan’s “ Macbeth” and 
Meyerbeer’s “Struensee” Overtures. Miss Lena 
Little was successful in Berlioz’ “La Captive,’ 
and Mr. Max Heinrich in Schubert's grand song 
“ Die Allmacht,” with Liszt’s scoring. 

Miss Fanny Davies gave a morning concert at 
| Princes’ Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, June ue 
Her object was not so much to display her skill 
as a pianist as to do honour to Clara and 
Robert Schumann ; and as a pupil of the former 
she is well qualified to interpret their music. 
Clara Schumann’s, Trio in G minor (Op. 17) for 
pianoforte and strings is a musicianly, but nota 
strong work ; there is character in some of the 
| themes, but it is borrowed character. The Trio 

was played with taste and marked feeling by 
Miss Davies, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatt. 
The first-named gave a sympathetic reading of 
the “Kreisleriana” and some smaller pieces 
Miss Fillunger sang some graceful songs by 
Robert and Clara Schumann. The audience 
was most appreciative. ' 

Mr. Leopold Godowsky, a young Pole o 

whom great things had been foretold, gave # 
pianoforte recital at the Steinway Hall, on 
Thursday, June 12. Making all allowance for 
youth and nervousness, the new-comer may 

said to have made a decidedly favourable im 
pression. He played two movements (why 
two ?) from the “Sonata Appassionata,” but not 
with sufficient breadth. His reading of som 

“The greatest of all Pianofortes—the rei 

way Pianofortes—London ‘and New Yor 
| ADV. - 


~ 
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numbers of the “ Kreisleriana” and of. the 
“Etudes Symphoniques” was in many ways 

iseworthy. He made, however, most effect 
jn some pieces of his own. 

Madame Teresa Carrefio gave a second 
pianoforte recital on Thursday, May 22, but 
this time at St. James’s Hall. We have already 
spoken of this lady’s brilliant style of playing, 
and in pieces by modern composers—Rubinstein, 
Henselt, and others—she was again highly 
satisfactory. Of these perhaps special mention 
might be made of “Si oiseau jétais,” and a 
pleasing Intermezzo by the concert-giver. She 
gave a fine performance of Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques, shining particularly in the 
Finale, which was given with great firmness 
and spirit, She was also successful in two 
pieces by Chopin. : 

Or May 30th, M. Sapellnikoff recited at St. 
James's Hall. Among the many pianists of the 
season, thisartist holds a distinguished place. He 
opened with a Bach Toccata and Fugue, which 
was played with intelligenceand great power. His 
rendering of the Appassionata was thoroughly 
sound. Mendelssohn’s “ Variations Sérieuses ” 
were given with unusual ¢/a#. M. Sapellnikoff, 
following custom, played some Chopin pieces, 
but his interpretation of these lacked soul. 
The great technical display of the afternoon 
was the performance of the “Tannhiuser” 
Overture, arranged by Liszt. This is certainly 
one of the most difficult pieces ever written, 
and can only be played by pianists for whom 
difficulties have ceased to exist. M. Sapellnikoff 
received immense applause and a recall. 

Mons, Paderewski’s third recital took place 
on Thursday afternoon, May 29. This pianist 


continues to excite attention and _ interest. | 


His performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat (Op. 110) was one of the best things which 
he has done. There was perhaps a little too 
much sentiment in the slow. movement, but, 
taken as a whole, the reading of the work was 
extremely fine. We cannot say that we liked 
his interpretation of Schumann’s “ Carneval,” 
but M. Paderewski has evidently thought out 


the music for himself. He did full justice to. 


Haydn’s charming Variations in F minor, and 
obtained much applause for Rubinstein’s 5th 
Barcarolle and the Wagner-Liszt ‘‘ Spinnerlied.” 
At the close of the concert, the pianist played 
in addition a Chopin Valse. .- 

On the roth of June he gave an orchestral 
concert, and played his own Concerto in A 
minor. Of the three movements, the first is 
the best; the themes are characteristic, and 
the passage writing extremely brilliant. The 
middle movement is graceful, and pleased 
immensely. The programme included Saint- 


Hongroise, two works admirably suited to the 
pianist. The orchestra was under the able 
direction of Mr. Henschel. 

M. Pierre-René Hirsch from Paris gave a 
concert at Princes’ Hall on Monday afternoon, 
May’ 28. In Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s 
great organ Fantasie and Fugue in G minor, 
and in Liszt’s Rhapsodie Now 12, the new- 
‘omer proved himself, at any rate, a master 
of the keyboard. His playing of Chopin was 

ver, though apt at times to become sen- 
‘ational. As a specimen of finished technique, 
ve ought to mention the octave passage in the 
A flat Polonaise ; every note was clear, and the 

pedal was not, as is frequently the case, 
used to cover up mistakes. M. Hirsch was also 
and to advantage, in some modern pieces. 


ee 


TEINWAY & Sons, Pianoforte’ Makers, by 
‘Hecial appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 


Mr. George Grossmith gave a humorous and 
musical recital at St. James’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, May 31. For sometime this talented 
artist has been making successful appearances 
in the provinces, and now he has at last come 
to try his fortune in London with his amusing 
entertainment. In it music plays a part, though 
perhaps not the most prominent one.’ Mr. 
Grossmith sings some amusing songs, and, 
besides, gives some clever imitations on the 
piano. We cannot enter into detail, nor would 
it perhaps be desirable; for those who have 
heard him would not care for it, and those who 
have not heard him. ought not to have their 
enjoyment spoilt. Let it suffice to say that 
Mr. Grossmith had a crowded hall, and for 
two hours riveted the attention of his audience. 

Herr. Willy Hess, the able leader of Sir °C. 
Hallé’s orchestra, gave a concert at Princes’ 
Hall on June 3. His artistic rendering of 
Rust’s Sonata in D minor—an excellent speci- 
men, by the way, of eighteenth century music— 
was well received. He also played Ernst’s 
Concerto in F sharp minor, and pieces by Bach, 
Paganini, and Wieniawski with great success. 
His fine tone, sound technique, and above all 
his intelligent phrasing, make all that he plays 
sound effective. The programme included vocal 
solos and duets by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel; 
and as both these artists were in excellent 
voice, it seems almost useless to say, that their 
performances were greatly enjoyed. Mr. 
Frantzen accompanied with his usual ability. 

Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, an old favourite, 
held the first of two pianoforte recitals at 
Princes’ Hall on June 7. One does not often 
hear Beethoven’s splendid yariations on a 
theme from the “Eroica;” the work was 
therefore in itself an attraction, and it. was 
interpreted with marked feeling and intelligence. 
Another interesting piece was Bizet’s Varia- 
tions Chromatiques. On the following Saturday 
she gave a programme of pieces, some novelties, 
and none hackneyed; and her performances 
were. all highly appreciated. But for space, 
this lady ought to have more detailed notice. 

Senor Sarasate gave ‘his first concert at St. 
James’s Hall, on Saturday afternoon, June 7. 
He was received with enthusiasm. . He played 
Madame Marx Schubert’s Fantasié in C 
(Op. 159). In Saint-Saéns’s showy Concert- 
stiick he performed marvels of execution. On 
the following’ Saturday, at his second—an or- 
chestral—concert, he played Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole and solos with brilliant success. Mr. 
Cusins was conductor of the orchestra. 


€ 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 


The third concert on Monday, June 2, 
opened with Goldmark’s bright and melodious 
Overture “Im Frihling” (“In Spring”). This 
new work was noticed in these columns when 
produced under Mr. Manns’ direction at the 
Crystal Palace a short time ago. Dr. Richter 
introduced into his programme two excerpts 
from the “Ring des Nibelungen,” which had 
not hitherto been heard at these concerts. The 
first one was from “ Siegfried” (Act 3, Sc. 1), in 
which Wotan, as the Wanderer, conscious of 
the impending downfall of the gods, invokes the 
goddess Erda to learn if in any way this may be 
averted. The music is wonderfully fine, though 
it can only be appreciated by those to whom the 
themes connected with Brynhild and with the. 
Volsungs are familiar. Miss Lena Little as 


Erda and Mr. Max Heinrich as the Wanderer 
both sang, or rather declaimed, exceedingly 
well. The second excerpt was from the third 
Act of the “ Gétterdiimmerung,” in which Hagen 
and the vassals first await and afterwards re- 





er Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales. Any, : 


ceive Gunther and Brynhild. The chorus sang 


well, but the scene is scarcely impressive in the 
concert-room. * Mr. Heinrich sang both the part . 
of Hagen and that of Gunther. Miss Lena 
Little rendered efficient service in Brahms’ 
Rhapsody for alto solo, male chorus, and or- 
chestra (Op. 53), one of the composer’s most 
serious works. The concert concluded with 
Mozart’s beautiful ‘‘ Linz” Symphony, the 
seventh of eight written by the composer in the 
key of C.. Dr. Richter took infinite pains with 
this classical work.. 

The fourth concert on June 9th attracted 
a large audience, and yet the programme 
included no novelties. Beethoven’s noble 
“Egmont” Overture was followed by the im- 
pressive “ Charfreitags-Zauber” from “ Parsi- 
fal.” Then came Berlioz’ merry “Le Carnaval 
Romain” Overture; the music is clever and 
attractive enough, yet one could not but feel 
that it would have been better to place it at the 
beginning or end of the programme, but not 
immediately after the “ Parsifa]” prelude. The 
Introduction to the third Act of “ Die Meister- 
singer” and the famous “ Walkiiren-Ritt” were 
two welcome pieces. Brahms’ Symphony in E 
minor (Op. 98), in spite of its dignified opening 
movement and pleasing Andante, is scarcely one 
of the composer’s .most attractive works. The 
Passacaglia with which it concludes may be 
clever, but it is dry. Dr: Richter conducted 
the whole of the concert with consummate 
ability. 

The fifth concert commenced with Mendels- 
sohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture; and to hear the 
admirable manner in which it was played by the 
band shows that if, as stated, Dr. Richter has no 
sympathy with this composer’s music, he has 
too much regard for his reputation as a con- 
ductor to show it in any way. Mr, Leonard 
Borwick, who lately obtained so signal a success 
at the Philharmonic Society, more than main- 
tained the reputation which he has already won 
by his intelligent and technically perfect inter- 
pretation of Brahms’ difficult pianoforte Concerto 
in D minor. He was enthusiastically applauded, 
and received several recalls. The programme 
included the lovely “Siegfried” Idyll and the 
March from the “ Gétterdimmerung,” to both 
of which full justice was done. The programme 
concluded with Beethoven’s Symphony in A. 
The hall was crowded. 


It is impossible to do justice to all the 
numerous concerts of the past few weeks. 
Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse gave the first 
and second of their series of concerts on May 
28 and June 10; and we are glad to find 
that excellent programmes and excellent per- 
formances attract good audiences. The recitals 
of Madame Roger-Miclos and of Madame 
Frickenhaus also deserve mention. Madame 
F. Campbell- Perugini and Miss M. ' Hutton 
held an interesting vocal recital on June 2. At 
Madame Sophie Léwe’s concert her pupils gave 
proofs of good teaching. Her programme was 
an admirable one. 





On Tuesday evening, June 3, at Princes’ Hall, 
Mdlle. Ida .Andain, the well-known harpist, gave a 
very interesting concert before an appreciativeaudience. 
The programme commenced with a Grand Trio 
by Oberthiir, for harp, violin, and ’cello, played in 
good style by Mdlle. Ida Andain, Mr. Eayres, and 
Mr. Joseph Hollman. The Finale of this work was 
especially well rendered. Miss Eleanor Rees sang in 
her usual artistic manner, but it is a pity this gifted 
vocalist does not select better compositions. Mons. 
Hollman delighted his audience with his ’cello solos— 
an arrangement from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and two pretty 
pieces from his own Miss Edith Rose, a very 
oung lady, with a hig ly cultivated voice, contributed 
Eckert’s ‘Echo Song” and a Polacca of Bellini’s. 
The principal feature of the concert was a harp solo, 
‘* Ballade,” by Hasselmann, splendidly played by 
Mdile, Andain,. A Trio by Benedict, ‘“‘ Romance in 


.D,” for harp, violin, and pianoforte, played by the 


concert - giver, Mr, Eayres, and Signor Li Calsi, 





brought this very enjoyable programme to a close. . 
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Saradsate. 


——, 0 eee 


O Spain, and particularly to the already 
famous city of Pamplona, capital of 
the Province of Navarre, was reserved 
the further glory of being Sarasate’s 

birthplace, he having been born on the 1oth of 
April 1844. His father was a bandmaster in 
an artillery regiment, and his musical com- 
positions are still played now-a-days by artillery 
bands. 

The hardy and tenacious nature with which 
the natives of Navarre are endowed is suffici- 
ently known to make it unnecessary that I 
should enlarge on that subject, yet it may be as 
well that I should say that Sarasate partakes of 
all their good qualities in a very high degree, 
the openness, affability, and simplicity of his 
manners detracting in no way from a wonderful 
imaginative power and an indomitable tenacity 
of purpose in mastering the great and intricate 
mysteries of that art of which he is so clever an 
exponent. 

At the tender age of five years he »was able 
to devote himself to his favourite pursuit, and 
on his reaching the eleventh year of his age he 
was sent to Madrid, where he would have a 
wider scope of improving himself than he had 
in his native town. His first teacher was Don 
Manuel Rodriguez, whose principal merit in the 
eyes of posterity will be the circumstance of 
his having been the teacher of so incomparable 
an artist as Sarasate. So rapid was ‘the pro- 
gress made by the young violinist, that Dofa 
Isabel 11. of Bourbon took such an interest in 
him that she wished him to pursue his studies 
abroad, for which purpose a pension was 
yiven by Her Majesty, and another by the 
Countess de Mina and the Provincial Council 
of Navarre. 

Early in January 1856, Sarasate, who was 
then twelve, left Madrid for Paris, accompanied 
by his mother, who, however, was doomed not 
to reach her journey’s end, as she died of 
cholera on reaching Bayonne. 

This sorrowful event delayed Sarasate’s 
arrival in Paris, which town he only reached 
at the end of January, and he was not able 
to enter the Conservatory until the following 
month, 

It was customary at the Paris Conservatory 
to give several first prizes every year, but on 
some occasions only one prize was awarded, 
and for this it was necessary that the merit of 
the pupil receiving it should be far above that 
of all the others. 

In consequence of his inability to attend the 
course of studies.of October to February, the 
other pupils had had the advantage of four 
months’ study when he commenced to assist 
at Mr. Alard’s classes. Notwithstanding that 
disadvantage, he succeeded in carrying the first 
prize. 

The year following this first triumph, Sarasate 
joined Reber’s harmony class, and gained 
the first Accessit when he was but fourteen years 
of age. 

That same year a lady well known and appre- 


ciated in Paris, Madame Lassabathie, under- 


took the charge of the boy artist, received 
him in her house, and treated him as her own 
son. Thanks to her good position, this lady 
never allowed Sarasate to give lessons in order 
to gain a subsistence, nor by playing in 
orchestral concerts other than at those the 
results of which were devoted to some benevo- 
lent purpose ; and so strictly compelled him to 
follow his studies, 





Rossini had a great affection for him, as he | 
proves on the portrait which he presented to | 
him by, inscribing the following: “da jeune | 


| Sarasate, géant par le talent, dont la modestie a 4 Solo Piano, (+) Estudiven, . 
| doublé le charme.” ' 


Madame Lassabathie, recognising, however, 
Sarasate’s sacred duty of visiting Spain, in order | 
to thank Queen Isabel, allowed him to go to | 
Madrid in the year 1860. 

He played at the Palace before the Queen, | 
who conferred upon him the cross of the order | 
of Knighthood of Isabel la Catdlica. 

Further on, in the year 1861, when he was | 
seventeen years of age, he:played in London, | 
returning thence to Paris, where he followed | 
his studies until 1868, in which year he. accepted | 
the offer of M. Ullmann, who proposed to him | 
a tour of four months through Austria, Roumania, | 
and Constantinople, in company with his com- | 
patriot, Carlotta Patti. | 

Two years afterwards, again in company | 
with Carlotta Patti, he undertook the same | 
tour, extending it to the United States and 
South America, returning again to Paris in 
1872. 

Sarasate was then twenty-eight years of age, | 
and as nine years.had already elapsed since he | 
saw his parents, he decided to visit Pamplona, | 
a journey noteasy to accomplish then, on account | 
of the Carlist war. Pha 

Taking no heed, however, of the warnings he | 
received, he proceeded to carry out his resolu- | 
tion, but was himself convinced .at Irun that | 
the difficulties suggester! to him had not been 
exaggerated. 

After diligent search, he found a:carrier from 
Navarre named Rubio, who made the journey 
from Irun to Pamplona:in a waggon. 

Sarasate returned to Paris in 1873, previously 
visiting Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland. 

In 1874 he again visited London, appearing 
several times at the St. James's Hall. 

In 1876 he travelled through Germany in 
company with Otto Goldschmidt, whose ac- | 
quaintance he made at Frankfort, and in 1877 | 
returned again to England; since which time | 
up to the year 1890, he has annually visited 
during the season, giving a series of concerts 
similar ‘to those in 1889, which have been.as | 
follows :— 





FIRST CONCERT. 
Saturday, May 11th, 1889. 


1. Poema Sinfonia, . . ‘© Tasso,” . Liset, 
2. Concerto in Op. 44, No. 2, for, Violin, Afax Bruch. 
3. Morceau Caractéristique de concert, for 
Violin and Orchestra, . ‘ 
La Fée d’Amour. 
4. Fantasia de Aires de ‘‘ Carmen,” 
Violin and Orchestra, . 
5. Overture, . ** Athalie,” 


I. aff. 





Biszet-Sarasate. 
Mendelssohn. | 
| 


SECOND CONCERT. 
Saturday, May 18th, v889. 


. Rapsodia noruega No. 3 


‘ - Jenson, 
. Concert for Violin, . . . . mide Bernard. 





I 
2 
3. Concerto in Op. 64, for Violin, Mendelssohn, | 
4. Solo for Violin, . ‘* Muneira,” 

(La Meuniére), . peae NG Sarasate. 
5. Overture, . ‘* Fidelio,” Beethoven. 


THIRD CONCERT, 
Saturday, May 25th, 1889. 


1. Gran duo concertante, Op. 48, for 
Violin and Piano, . 

2. Segunda gran Sonata in A major, 
Op. 78, Violin. and Piano, . 


C. AM, Weber, | 


1 Raf 





3. Rondo Brillante, Op. 70, Violin 


and Pianmo,. . . . . Frans Schus 
(a) Bascasole, . . . ‘ nes: Chap 
- Rubin lea 


5. Cuatro Danzas Slavas, Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 
7, Violin and Piano, $4: aa 
Pianoforte—Madame Berthe Marx, 


FOURTH CONCERT, 
Saturday, June ist, 1889. 


| 1. Orchestra, ‘‘Poema Sinfonia,” . Tschaiborsly, 
« Beethonn, 


2. Concerto in Op. 61, Violin, 


3. Concert for Violin, . . . . . Eduardo Laij 
_ (First time in England.) 

4. Capricho for Violin, Ernest Guirayd, 
Anacreon, . Overture, + Cherubinj, 


FIFTH CONCERT. 
Saturday, June 8th, 1889, 


1. Sonata in Op. 47 (Krentzer), Violin and 
Pian, . . . 2 « « « «0 Bebhoven, 
2. Fantasia, Op. 159, Violin and 
Piano, . .. . . . « Frans Schubert 
Deux études pour Pedalier, Op. 56, Schumann, 
3. Solo, Pianoforte, ‘‘ Rapsodie,” No. 12, Livy, 
Marx. 
4. Morceau Caractéristique de Concert, 
Violinand Piano, . . . . .. A Raf. 
La Fée.d’Amour. 
Pianoforte—Madame Berthe Marx. 


SIXTH CONCERT. 
Saturday, June 15th, 1889. 


1. Sinfonia, No.8, . . . . . .. . Beethoven. 
2. Concerto de Violin and Orchestra, ..  Mackensic. 
3. Sinfonia Espanola, ‘Violin and 


Orchestra,.. . . . Eduardo Lali. 


Bee nn ** Navarra,” Duo de Violins 
and Orchestra, . . . . ... . Sarasate. 
Second Violin—Miss Nettie Carpenter. 

5. Overture, . “Le Roid’Ys,” . Zduardo Lili. 


From ‘1876 ‘to 1878, Sarasate gave eight 
hundred concerts,.and in the year 1887 to 1888, 
seventy-six. Ait 

Besides the United States and South America, 


‘he has ‘triumphantly visited Germany, Austria, 


Hungary, England, Switzerland, Bobemia, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, Poland, 
Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Silesia, 
and Saxony. And ‘notwithstanding the great 
applause he has received from the numerous 
assemblies who have made him their tol. 
vanity is unknown to him, and to-day he is a 
modest. and unpretentious as if he were ignorant 
of his real value. 

During his artistic career, Sarasate has 
received honours and decorations from all 
countries, amongst which I zecall the 
following :— 

Grand Cross of Isabel la Catdlica:of Spaip, 
the badge and-ribbon of which were presented 
to him by Her Majesty, the Queen Regent 
Dojia Maria Christina, personally. : 

Knight of:the said order when he was sixteen 

of age. 
Knight of the Royal Order of Carlos AIL. of 
Spain. a 

Knight of the Red Eagle Order of Prussia. 

‘Knight of the Danebrook Order of Denmark 

Knight .ofithe White Eagle of Weimar. 

Knight-of the Order of Christ of 

Knight.of:the Order.of Baden and Wirtem- 


‘Samsate is Honorary Member of mat) 


Academies and Honorary Professor at Conser- 


vatoires of Music ; besides rae. ll 
of the al.Conservatoire in Malaga. 
Of ft concerts at which 1 have had 


the pleasure of being present, | will mention 


: JULY, 1899, | 
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at the Royal Academy of Music, 
ed to play every 
t London, where Sarasate used 
sb gratuitously for the pupils. The pro- 
gramme was as follows :— 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.. 


On Thursday, June 6th, 1889. 


PROGRAMME, 
1. Concert for Violin, . Mackenzie. 
Seftor Sarasate. 
2, (a) Fantasia, . Chopin. 
(b) Tocata, - Saint-Saéns. 
(c) Etude-Vals, . + 


Madame Bertha Marx. 
3 “La Fée d’Amour,” Morceau Caractéris- 
tique, . ee. oe, ene ose OR. 
Sefior Sarasate. 


At the termination of the concert, the prin- 
cipal, Dr. Mackenzie, made the following 
speech :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—Rather let me say 
fellow-students, for have we not all been study- 
ing earnestly an illustrious and great master of 
his instrument this evening ? 

“It would be presumption on my part were I 
to try and add one single chord to the universal 
chorus of admiration which must be constantly 
ringing in Sarasate’s ears. One thing I must 
say, however, knowing him so intimately as I 
do, and that is that he teaches young artists 
and old musicians alike how to wear well- 
deserved and easily-won honours, with gentle- 
ness, modesty, I might say unconsciously. 

“He seems to be the same to-day as he was 
yesterday, — hardly aware of his mastership. 
My duty is to thank Madame Marx and Sejfior 
Sarasate most cordially, not only for the 
genuine artistic treat which they have pro- 
vided for us, but also for the ready and_hearty 
manner in which they responded to my request 
tocome here and play to the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

“I think we have already shown our full 
appreciation of the honour which both artists 
have done us; but I caJl upon you to give a 
good round salvo of applause at parting.” 

Saiasate has the greatest réfertoire ever a 
violinist had. Alternating with the concerts of 
the great masters, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
hehas given three of Max Bruch, two of Saint- 
Saéns, and one of Mackenzie, the Concerto and 
the Symphony Espagnole of Lald, and the 
second Concerto of Henri Wieniawski; several 
of the works of Raff, Giraud, Aver, Dvorak, 
and Mowzcowki. 


vi a composer, the following are his best 
WOTKS ;— 


0.90, Aires gitanos,. . . Composed at Bonn, . . . 1877 
» % Habanera, . 2. . i Berlin, - 1878 
» 2% JotaNawarra,. . 5 Copenhague, 1878 
» 2%} Zapateado,. . . , a San Sebastian, 1879 
» % Capricho vascongado, ” »» 1880 
» %Carmen,. . . . pe Marsellaf. . 1881 
” . a oe ¢ Paris,. . . 188% 
» onesa, . . ‘ Pamplona, . 1882 
wv B, Serenata Andaluza, F vk Espaiia, . . 1883 
» % Canto del Ruisefior, . + 3 . 3884 
n Bolero, ae a Wear at » ”  -. 1885 
» 3} Balada, SS haa oe di - . 1886 
» 3 Muifieira, es ea San Sebastian, 1887 ° 
» 3 NavanraDuo,. . . i Paris-Londres, 1888 


After two years’ hesitation, Sarasate has 
ned to make a tour of five or six 
ants the United States, where he intends 
renty or a hundred concerts similar to 
iready mentioned, 
following will show how he was judged 


the Leeds Press,” at whose Festival the great 


assisted, and by other newspapers :— 


the me and space only permit us to chronicle 
‘Beat success of Dr, Mackenzie's fine work, 


by Seiior Sarasate, whose absolute perfection of 
technique and charm of style place lim, in his 
particular line, IN THE FOREFRONT OF LIVING 
VIOLINISTS.” 

A critic of exceptional authority, Petia y Goiii, 
said some years since, speaking of Sarasate: 
“As a violinist, he ts perfection. 
possibly be arrived at, but never excelled.” 

I conclude this page by wishing that in his 


This can | 





American tour he may find that:immense glory 
towhich his eminent merit distinctly entitles him. 
E. PASTOR ¥ BEDOYA. 
LONDON, 1890. 





eAn @ctogenarian | 
Pianist, 


2 O —emmen 


HEN in London a week or two ago, I’ 

AY; went with my husband to call on a 

certain old friend of mine, who was 

once a very well-known musician and 
composer. : 

They say it is hard to grow old gracefully; 
harder still must it be to see one’s cherished 
laurel wreaths turning grey and faded till they 
wither into dust. Time spoils everything 
gradually, but completely, and to survive one’s 
fame is too often the penalty of greatness. 
Luckily human nature is so constituted as to 
get used in time to most things, and soonest of 
all to the inevitable. Perhaps a certain amount 
of half-willing self-deception helps to soften 
stern reality, and blind one to the melancholy 
fact that one’s day is really over. In any case 
there is a bright side to everything ; rest is not 
otherwise than sweet after exertion, and why 
should not obscurity as well as fame have its 
pleasures and its consolations ? 

-— and I had not met for some time, and 
were mutually glad to see each other. The 
way in which he welcomed me was characteristic 
and amusing. “I hope your husband is not 
with you?” he asked, putting on a comic look 
of alarm, as I came into the room by myself, 
and he met me with a fatherly embrace. 

Eighty summers and more have gone over 
my old friend’s head, but he belongs to a 
long-lived family. I remember hearing of his 
mother’s death, not very many years since. 
He has:been a remarkably: handsome man, tall 
and powerful, with well-cut features; and as 
regards his personal appearance, Time has not 
dealt with him unkindly. Musical people have 
les défauts de leurs qgualités \ike the rest ; asa 
rule, they are nervous, sensitive, and irritable ; 
but ——, like a wise man, has taken life easily, 
and his buoyant nature has lifted him lightly and 
easily over many a bitter grief, and his sense of 
humour—most blessed and valuable gift !—is 
still as keen as it was when I first knew him 
long ago. 

“Tf I live till the 24th of March, I shall be 
eighty-five years old,” he tells us. “What do 
you.think of that? And I assure you that only 
during the last ten years—in short, since I gave 
up taking pupils—have I had sufficient time to 
practise. If you had not come in this after- 
noon, I should probably have spent several 
hours at the piano over Bach’s fugues. For 
forming a first-rate style there is nothing like 
them, if only you young people would believe 
it.” 

’s theories on the subject are worth 





the most successful. To be a first-rate per- 
former is one thing ; to have the no less useful 
art of imparting what one knows is another, as 
most people will be ready to allow. 

“Imitation is a wonderful thing,” he remarks 
presently. “In teaching some of my pupils it 
was an immense help to me. At the end of a 
lesson I always played over what I wished them 
to learn, directing their attention to certain 
special points. I always begged them, how- 
ever, not to copy me too faithfully. You know 
the old story of the Chinaman and the new 
garment he sent home with a patch in it! 
‘Take what is good and leave the rest’ has 
always been my rule when listening to other 
pianists. But perhaps to discriminate js not 
always easy,”—and here I quite agree with him, 
for I would much rather be told what I ‘am to 
admire. 

“And who may this charming lady be?” I 
asked somewhat irrelevantly, looking at a half- 
length portrait, with a suggestion of Sir Joshua 
about it. 

It was said to represent Mozart’s sister, but 
its history was uncertain. The lady’s face was 
clever and sympathetic, her slender fingers 
rested on an old harpsichord ; and I wondered 
if this were indeed the heroine of a story J 
had read when a chi'd, describing the first 
appearance at Court of the famous Wolfgang 
Amadeus and his sister. 

“ And now, will you play us something before 
we go?” pleaded my husband ; and our friend, 
good-natured as ever, sat down without making 
any difficulties, and. gave us first ‘one of his 
beloved fugues, then Schumann’s “ Arabesque,” 
and last, but not least, some of the most delicate 
and fanciful of his own compositions. There 
seemed to be a little story attached to most of 
them, and it was interesting to hear him relate 
it as he went along. 

For instance—*I was crossing the Place 
Vendéme one day,” said he, “when over my 
head I noticed a number of swallows—-quite an 
unusual number—skimming across the sky, 
twisting and turning about in the oddest way. 
When I went home I tried to describe their 
peculiar motion on the piano,—very imperfectly, 
as you have just heard. There it is in my scrap- 
book, like a little pencil sketch.” 

Then again, after playing a tender dreamy 
little fragment,—* This is called ‘ A Thought of 
the Past,’ because I thought of my wife when 
I wrote it, and fancied it was just what she 
would have liked.” 

——’s compositions have brought him a small 
fortune, from first to last. “ Without counting 
what I have published abroad and in America, 
I have made in England alone £6000,” he 
told us. 

But I fear some of those riches had wings, 
and flew away only too quickly. I remember, 
when I was very young, his coming to our house 
after some unlucky speculation, and pouring out 
the story of its failure into the ears of one whose 
friendship and sympathy never failed him. 

“Yes, it is all gone,” he said, “ every bit of it. 
But”—and there was a twinkle in his eye— 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ; and 
so, my dear, there is nothing for it but to take 
one’s courage in one’s two hands and begin 
again !” 

— was always the very best of company; 
as a child, 1 thought him the wittiest person 
that could possibly exist. His character—that 
of a real Irishman—seems to me a strange but 
fascinating mixture of vivacity and sadness. 
He has known many interesting people, and is 
always ready to talk about them, and he has a 
certain dry way of relating things, which adds 





hearing, for he has been the most thorough 





; the advantage of being interpreted 


and conscientious of masters, and, I may add, 


very much to their drollery. 4 
For old association’s sake, if for no other 
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reason, it was a pleasure once more to hear 
him play. Music seemed to be as great 
delight to him as ever, and probably the fact 
of his playing so constantly helped him to 
surmount difficulties which the weight of four- 
score years would otherwise have deemed 
impossibilities. 4 

For so old a man, his execution was marvel- 
lous ; neither hand appeared as yet to have lost 
much of its cunning. But the powerful touch 
I remembered so well in its full vigour was 
changed into a soft uncertain wistfulness, and 
perhaps the flesh was no longer strong enough 
to interpret the vigorous energetic spirit. It 
sometimes seems almost a pity that mind and 
body do not wear out together. 

“My fingers are all right,” said he; “it is 
my poor eyes, alas! that begin to fail me 
sometimes. ”: 

Most old people live much in the past, and if 
my friend does the same, I am glad to think he 
has so many pleasant things to remember. He 
may have done something foolish now and 
then—as who has not ?—but I am sure he never 
could have been guilty of a mean or dishonour- 
able action. His life has been honest and 
upright, and through industry and perseverance 
his great talent has been developed to the 
utmost. There was a time when poverty and 
other things seemed much against him, but 
kind friends gave him a helping hand. Half a 
century and more has gone by since then, and 
most of those who befriended him are dead and 
buried ; but he speaks of their kindness with an 
enthusiasm as fresh ag if it all happened yester- 
day, and with him eaten bread never seems to 
be forgotten. 

I have a real respect for-—and I am proud of 
his friendship. He has had triumphs to elate 
and sorrows to embitter him, but here he is 
after them all, much the same kindly, simple- 
minded soul as ever. He has a light heart and 
a good conscience, and can still enjoy a joke 
and laugh with the merriest. The tide of fame 
may have carried others onward and left him 
behind, but his keen eye is quick to discern 
their good points, and he is too generous not to 
own them. His mind is too big to harbour 
petty jealousies, and whoever can advance the 
cause of his beloved art renders him a 
service. 

Perhaps the great secret of ——’s success with 
his pupils may have lain in the fact that he 
never discouraged them, but always strove on 
the contrary toinspire them with self-confidence. 
But there are unfortunately some silly people 
who will mistake their vocation, and so waste 
time and labour over accomplishments that 
they can never possess; and thus it has hap- 
pened to once or twice in his life to be 
driven to a hard fight between truth and polite- 
ness. 

“ Now tell me Aonest/y, Mr. ——,” said a lady, 
a very great lady indeed, who had insisted on 





‘his listening to a performance that must have 


caused him sensations little short of anguish,— 
“what do you think of my daughter’s 
playing?” 

He was puzzled for a moment, but his Irish 
wit came promptly to the rescue. “She could 
not have played better,” he repeated with con- 
viction; “she could not, my dear lady. I 
assure you on my honour !” 





Tit happy thought has been conceived of giving 
annual performances of the ‘ Meistersinger” at 
Nuremburg. As long as the same singers could be 
engaged, who are heard at the Bayreuth festival, we 
could imagine nothing more enchanting than to listen 
to Wagner’s masterpiece amid surroundings at once 
so picturesque and so appropriate. 








Ofe GatRedrate 
of Eengfand. 
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Sweetly sang the monks at Ely, 
Kniit, the king, rowed nigh: 

‘* Listen how the winds be bringing 
From yon church a holy singing ! 
Row, men, nearer by.” 





HE above lines are a free adaptation of | 









JULY. 1899, 
. rt 

From beneath the west tower a 
view is obtained of the interior of the 
which, it may be mentioned, is the longest 
Gothic church in Europe, and measures no 
less than 555 feet. On the ceiling of the tower 
may be seen the first of that series of roof. 
paintings, the greater part of which were 
designed and carried out by the late Henry 
Styleman le Strange of Hunstanton Hall, and 
which were completed by his friend, Mr, Gam- 
bier Parry. 

The nave, which is of late Norman work, is 
less heavy and massive in character than most 
specimens of that order of architecture. Like 
every other part of the church, the nave has 


. a verse said to have been written by | been most carefully and elaborately restored, 
“ Kniit, the king,” upon the occasion of | The most remarkable of the modern improve. 
his visiting the famous Abbey of Ely, | ments are undoubtedly the roof-paintings alluded 

the abbots of which were chancellors of the | to above. These are carried the whole length 


king’s court alternately with the abbots of | 
Glastonbury and of Canterbury. The first | 
monastery at Ely had been. founded by St. | 
Etheldreda, an East Anglican princess of holy | 
renown, in 673, but this had been completely | 
destroyed during an invasion of the Danes in 
870. A century later the monastery was re- 
founded under the Benedictine rule, and quickly | 
became one of the richest and most powerful 
religious houses in the country. 

At the time of the Conquest, it will be 
remembered, the Isle of Ely, owing to its 
almost impregnable position among the fens 
and marshes, became the camp of refuge for 
those Saxons who still refused to submit to the 
sway of the Conqueror. Under the leadership 
of the Saxon champion, Hereward the Wake, 
the little stronghold held out for five years after 
the actual date of the Conquest, and, in the 
end, was delivered into the hands of the enemy 
through the treachery of Thurstan, the abbot. 

The first Norman abbot of Ely, Simeon, was 
a relation of the Conqueror, and he, having 


of the nave, 200 feet in all, and consist of a series 
of scriptural subjects arranged in chronological 
order. The paintings in the first six bays were 
executed by Mr. le Strange, and those in the 
last six by Mr. Gambier Parry, 

The nave has also been repaved of late years 
in an elaborate design, carried out in various 
kinds of stone and marble. The windows in 
the aisles are filled with modern glass, the gift 
of various benefactors. 

The chief glory of the interior of the church 


| is, undoubtedly, Alan of Walsingham’s famous 





recovered some of the monastic lands, which | 


had been lost during the siege, laid the founda- 
tions of a new church, which was destined to 
become a cathedral of the very first rank. The 
building was carried on by Simeon's successor, 
Richard, who finished the choir by the year 
1106, and died in the following’ year. In 1109, 
through the influence of Hervé le Breton, 
“administrator” of the abbey, Ely was con- 


stituted an episcopal see, and Hervé. himself | 


was appointed the first bishop. 

The western part of the cathedral was finished 
during Bishop Riddell’s episcopate (1174-1189), 
but for the next two hundred years constant 


additions and improvements were made to the ' 


octagon, which, as has already been said, was 
constructed after the fall of the old Norman 
central tower in the fourteenth century. It 
would be impossible in our limited space to 
describe in detail this great work, which has 
been stated by a high authority to be “perhaps 
the most beautiful and original design in the 
whole range of Gothic architecture.” The 
octagon is formed by four large and four small 
arches, and is elaborately ornamented with 
tracery, canopied niches, and sculptured figures 
Some of the most interesting carvings represent 
the principal incidents in the life of St. Ethel- 
dreda, the foundress of the monastery. The 
four windows have been filled with stained glass, 
designed by Mr. Wailes. In these, also, St 
Etheldreda figures, as well as other persons 
who were connected with the foundation and 
the subsequent history of the cathedral, When 
the whitewash was removed from the wood- 
work of the octagon and lantern during the 


| restorations, traces of colouring were found. 


_ It was then determined to repaint these parts 
| in accordance as nearly as possible with what 


| was known of the original designs. This work, 


building. The Galilee, or western porch, was | 
built about the beginning of the thirteenth | 
century, while in the middle of the same_ 


century the Norman .choir was pulled down 
by Bishop Northwold, and rebuilt in the Early 
English | style. 


In 1321 the beautiful Lady | 


Chapel was begun by the sub-prior, Alan de | 
Walsingham, who was also the architect of the | 


great central octagon, which was erected after 
the fall of the old tower in 1322. 


The view of the west, front is marred by its | 


present one-sided aspect, the north wing which 
fell, or was pulled down at some unknown period, 
never having been restored. The south wing 
is, however, still nearly perfect, and from it we 
may gain some idea of the beauty of the original 
design. As it is, the west porch, or Galilee, 
which forms the principal entrance to the 
cathedral, is by far the most striking feature 
of this part of the building. It consists of two 
storeys, and, externally, is adorned with four 
tiers of arcading. The arch of entrance and 
that of communication with the west tower are 
very beautiful, being ornamented with mould- 
ings and delicate tracery. 


which was begun in 1874, and finished in one 
year, was in great measure carried out by 
Mr. Gambier Parry. 

North and south of the octagon lie the great 
transepts, which contain the oldest work in the 
church, having been begun by Abbot Simeon 
in 1083, The roofs of both, consisting of rafters 
and cornices, have been repainted and gilded 
in the original style. In the south transept 
both the eastern and western aisle have been 


‘enclosed, the former serving as the Chapter 


Library, and the latter as a vestry. 
The choir is entered from the octagon through 
a superb open-work oak screen, with 


_ gates, which was designed by Sir G. Scott. 





An unique feature of the choir is the fact “4 
in it may be seen, ‘standing side by side, 


| specimens of two different periods of 


architecture, which yet harmonize 
together. The six eastern bays are e 
Early English, while the three western = sai 
admirable example of Decorated si 
ascent of two steps divides the one 

the other.. The fourteenth century § pa 
work of Alan de Walsingham, are still in 0 
and are probably the oldest specimens 
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‘din England. The sub-stalls are modern. | organist of Ely from 1682 to 1729, the latter 
en yery elaborate altar screen was designed | evil was remedied as far as possible. Hawkins 
te i Scott. It consists of five compart- | collected the fragments of the old choir-books 
ments, filled with sculptures and surmounted and musical MSS., and those compositions 
py highly-ornamented canopies. The sculp- | which could still be deciphered he transcribed 
tures are executed in alabaster, and enriched with his own hand in score. His successors, 
with mosaics, gold, and precious stones. ' inspired, probably, by his good example, carried 
The most important of the numerous and on the work, and, as a natural consequence, 
interesting monuments in the choir are the the cathedral musical library now possesses a 
mortuary chapels of Bishop Alcock (1486-1 50!) | most interesting and valuable colléction of 
and Bishop West (1515-1534). The first is a MSS., consisting of thirty-six volumes, or nearly 
fne specimen of the Perpendicular style, the | six hundred separate compositions. 
walls of which are ornamented with tabernacle | The earliest record of organ-building at Ely 
work, from which, unfortunately, the figures | is to be found in the accounts of the Precentor 
have long since disappeared. The chapel has | for the year 1396, where thére is a statement of 
peen partly restored of late years by the Master | the “Expences of making an Organ.” The 
and Fellows of Jesus College, Bishop Alcock | total outlay was £4, 8s. 5d., the principal items 
having been the founder of that institution. being £2 for “fetching the organ-builder and 
Bishop West’s chapel is a superb example of his board,”* and tos. 9d. for twenty stones of 
late Perpendicular, in which traces of the | lead. “Four white horse hides” and “ashen 
Renaissance influence are plainly perceptible. | hoops,” together costing eight shillings, were 
Every part of it is profusely decorated with | evidently for the bellows. The next organ’ of 
canopies, niches, and the most delicate tracery. | which we hear was that built by Renatus Harris 
As in the case of Bishop Alcock’s chapel, the | in 1685, to replace the instrument destroyed by 
figures and ornaments have been barbarously | Cromwell’s soldiers. Harris’ work must have 
mutilated. been good, for his organ continued in daily use 
The Lady Chapel, which is entered through | down to the year 1831. The pipes having then 
the north transept, is, or rather was, one of the | fallen into a dangerous state of decay, Messrs. 
most beautiful and perfect specimens of the | Elliott and Hill were commissioned to fit a new 
Decorated style in this country. The first stone | organ into the old case. Twenty years later 
was laid in 1321 by Alan of Walsingham, the | this instrument was entirely remodelled, enclosed 
famous architect of the octagon, but the build- in a splendid carved oak case, and placed in its 
ing was continued over the next twenty-eight present position on the north side of‘ the choir. 
years, a period which can have been none too | It was again enlarged by Messrs. Hill in 1867, 
long for the completion of what must have been, | and now consists of great, swell, choir, and 
to quote from a high authority, “a perfect store- | pedal organs, with forty stops and 2454 pipes. 
house of statuary and tabernacle work.” Now, |’ ° ; 
alas! the figures have disappeared from the | Laos ee 


niches with which the walls are lined, and the | Y 
‘Royal dfafian Opera. 


delicate ornaments of the canopies and arcad- | 
—-0:—— 





ing have been injured and defaced. The chapel 
has been used as a parish church by the inhabit- | 
ants of the parish of Holy Trinity since the | 
Reformation, at which time their own church | 
was destroyed. nate 
Among the names of the early organists of | as Leila, sang with much brilliancy 
Ely Cathedral, of whom an unusually careful | and entrain, and Sig. Valero was an 
record has been kept, may be found those of | excellent Nadir; but the opera is not a popular 
men who have played no small part in the one. Even had “Carmen ” never been written, 
history of English music. First, in point both it would have but little chance. 
of date and of importance, must be mentioned | The performance of “ Lohengrin” on the fol- 
Christopher Tye, to whom has been attributed lowing evening was one of great interest. Miss 
the recovery of English church music, after it | Macintyre was the Elsa; she sang the music 
had been almost ruined by the dissolution of beautifully, and there is little doubt that with 
ide monasteries. Tye held the post of organist time and experience she will become a powerful 
a Ely from 1541 to 1562. He composed a and sympathetic interpreter of the ré/e. Mme. 
large number of anthems and services, many of | Fiirsch-Madi is one of the best Ortrudes on the 
which have since been printed in collections of stage; and it would indeed be difficult, either 
church music; but his principal work was a in voice or appearance, to meet with a more 
metrical version of the first fourteen chapters | satisfactory Knight of the Grail than M. J. de 
of the Acts of the Apostles, both the literary | Reszké, or a more imposing monarch than his 
andthe musical part of which were his own brother M. E. de Reszké. Sig. d’Andrade was 
‘omposition. He died about the year 1580. _an able Frederick. Sig: Mancinelli conducted 
Tye was succeeded by Robert White, of | with great care and intelligence. 
whose career no record has been preserved, “ Trovatore,” given on the Saturday evening, 
although, judging from contemporary evidence, drew only a small house. Madame Tetrazzini, 
Was one of the foremost musicians of his | the new Leonora, was nervous, and Signor 
‘ay. Ina MS, poem of 1591, the author, in; Rawner, who appeared in the principal ré/e, 
i had plenty of voice, although the quality was 
Iwill begin with White. § ¢ snd Tallis. | not always pleasant. In the following week 
Parsons gg “Ns a papas Ty ree a™S: | Madame Tetrazzini appeared for the second 
pals, » Munchen th nee ane on ine Goons time in “ Les Huguenots,” when M. Ybos, a new 
tenor, made his a¢but as Raoul. They both 
Although only three of White’s pieces have been appeared to advantage in the matter of acting, 
Phnted, we have abundant proof of his industry | and some of the singing in the fine duet of the 
4 composer in the number of interesting ' fourth Act was effective, but the bravo cast its 
Works by him which are to be found in the MS. malignant influence over their best efforts. 
music books of the sixteenth century. ' Miss Ella Russell sang the showy “Queen” 
M. E. de 
iT} La 
Thanks, however, | Sonnambula” was revived for Madame Etelka 
care and industry of James Hawkins, | Gerster. That she is an accomplished artist 


IZET’S “I Pescatori di Perle” was pre- 
sented on May 22. Miss Ella Russell, 


‘counting the composers of that date, says,— 


During the Rebellion the usual havoc was music in her usual brilliant manner. 
Wrought at Ely upon sculptures, stained glass, | Reszké’s Marcel needs no comment. 


organs, an ‘ces 
‘ i“ d service-books. 





need scarcely be said, but her recent illness has 
proved—but let us hope only for a time—detri- 
mental to her voice. The performance of “ Don 
Giovanni,” on Monday, June 2, was one of high 
excellence. Madame Tavary, from Munich, 
made her appearance as Donna Anna, and was 
most favourably received. She has an excellent 
voice, and is evidently well accustomed to the 
boards. Madame Nordica wag a stately. Donna 
Elvira, and. Mdlle. de Lussan a winning Zerlina. 
Mr. Plunket Greene made a good musical 
statue. Sig. Ravelli rendered efficient service 
as Don Ottavio. Sig. Randegger conducted 
with care. 

Madame Melba appeared on the following 
evening in “Romeo et Juliette ;” and if her 
impersonation of the unhappy maiden at times 
lacked warmth, her singing left nothing to de- 
sire, She achieved a brilliant success. The, 
two de Reszkés took their usual ré/es, and, of 
course, were all that could be desired. Malle. 
Regina Pinkert in the part of Stephano and Mr., 
Plunket Greene in that of the Duke did well, 

But little space is left to us to speak about 
“Die Meistersinger,” given in Italian on the 
‘7th of June. The cast, however, differed but 
little from that of last year. Madame Tavary, - 
as the Eva, was most satisfactory ; she is well 
acquainted both with the music and with the 
opera generally. M. J. de Reszké as Walther, 
and M. Lassalle as Sachs, and M. Isnardon as 
Beckmesser, were all admirable. - Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister as Magdalena made the most of her 
small ré/e. Sig. Mancinelli conducted with 
great intelligence, but the orchestra was too 
loud in the first Act. : 





eo MOU ad Pe on ae 
_ANNUAL, BENEFIT OF THE THEATRE STAFF — 
HER Majesty’s THEATRE, CARLISLE. — The en- 
tertainment given in Her Majesty’s Theatre on 


,Monday night,’ June gth, was highly successful. 
‘| There was a fashionable, numerous audience, and 
‘their appreciation of the performance was so great, 


as indicated by ten encores, that the programme was 
not completed until ‘nearly eleven o'clock. The 
great star was Mr. Osmond Tearle, who gave a 
recitation in each half of the programme, and was 
encored in both. ‘‘Grace Darling” and ‘“ The 
Execution of Montrose” were his two original 
selections, but ‘‘ The’ Midshipmite” and another 
piece were substituted as encores. In each and 
all he displayed great eclocutionary skill. Mr. G. 
B. Routledge of Stone House recited ‘* The Charge 
of the Light Brigade” in different dialects. It was 
cleverly done, and was warmly applauded by the 
audience. The contributors to the musical part of 
the programme were Mr. Hughes, principal tenor 
from Carlisle Cathedral, Dr. Graham, Mr. Mounsey? 
Heysham, Miss Beers, and Miss Waterson, who 
were all well received. The band, which had been 
augmented for the occasion, played four pieces, in- 
cluding the Overture ‘‘ Rienzi” by R, Wagner, and 
Rivier’s popular ‘‘ Mosaic,” with solos for the prin- 
cipal instruments. The whole entertainment was 
under the management of Herr Josef Pelzer, the 
mpsical director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Carlisle, 
who in the course of the evening returned thanks to 
the artists who had given their services, and to all 
who had patronized the entertainment by either 
attending or taking tickets. He also thanked Mr. 
Elsworth for the gratuitous use of the theatre, which 
had rendered this ‘‘ benefit” possible. He hoped 
that on his opening night next season Mr. Elsworth 
might find as many happy faces in the theatre as the 
staff had the honour and pleasure of seeing that 
night. ‘‘As for my part,” Herr Pelzer added, ‘‘I 
hope, with all my heart, that all present may go 
home with the greatest satisfaction.” 
* * * 


ANEW opera called “‘ Herat,” by Felix Driiseke, 
the story of which is founded on the old German 
‘* Hildebrandlied,” has been accepted by the manage- 
ment of the Dresden Court Theatre, where it will 
shortly be produced. 
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Dramatis Persona. 


Dr. Morton, Pianist. 
Mrs. Morton, Violinist. 
MISS SEATON, _ Soprano. 
-Mtss COLLINS, Contralto. 
Mr. TREVOR, . Tenor. 
Mr, Boyne, . 5 - Baritone. 


““. R. MORTON. Thanks to the season, it 
is actually two months since we have 
been able to hold a council. What with 
operas, concerts, and parties, one realiy 

begins to feel it necessary that there should be 
fourteen evenings in the week, and that Sunday 
should be crossed out of the almanac. I don’t 
know what the condition of the other members 
may be, but I am suffering from a severe attack 
of musical indigestion. 

Mrs. M. Brought on by over-indulgence in 
pianoforte recitals. I can quite sympathize with 
a certain distinguished musical critic, who said 
in my hearing that for once in his life he longed 
to be disconcerted. 

Trevor. Did he attempt to pick your pocket 
after making that pun? I say attempt, because 
the modern pocket is not easily to be picked, 
even by its owner. Talking of indigestion, by 
the way, what a fearful amount of arrears in the 
way of new music we must have to make up! | 
was looking through an enormous pile of songs 
this morning, and scarcely found one which I 
should ever have cared to buy, much less to sing. 

Dr. M. 1 am afraid you looked at them with 
a jaundiced eye. I have here a set of “Six 
Sonatinas ” for the piano, composed by Rodolf 
Faber (Alphonse Cary, London). These are 
well-written little pieces, more suitable, perhaps, 
for studies than for drawing-room pieces. | 
don’t know whether the composer intended that 
the Sonatinas should be progtessive in difficulty, 
but certainly the first numbers are edsier and 
simpler in style than the last. An “Etude 
Tarentelle” by B. Albert (Weekes & Co., 
London) bears a strong family resemblance to 
others of its class. I am not very fond of a 
tarentelle myself, partly, I believe, owing to the 
agonies I went through as a small boy over the 
difficulties of Heller’s famous Tarentelle. How- 
ever, to those who have nimble fingers and 
desire to show off their powers of execution, I 
have no doubt Mr. Albert’s lively Etude will 
prove acceptable. A volume of “Fifty Short 
Melodies” for the harmonium or American 
organ, by G. H. Swift (Alphonse Carty), is a 
remarkably cheap eighteen-pénnyworth. This 
would make a suitable sequel to the “ Academy 
Tator for the American Organ and Har- 
monium,’ by William Bracewell (Marriott & 
Williams, London). The latter publication 
contains exercises, scales, chants, use of stops, 
pedals, etc. : 

Miss Seaton, | have been father neglecting 
my singing lately, because all my energies have 
been devoted to the learning of a new instru- 
ment. Guess what it is? 

Boyne, The ophicleide, I suppose. I fancy 
that is the only instrument on which ladies 
have not yet tried their hand. 

Mrs. M,. Oh, don’t make us guess. There 
is too much guesswork in life as it is, without 
going out of one’s way for it. 

Miss S. Well, then, it is nothing more nor 
less than a type-writer. You have no idea how 
fascinating it is. When I have time I write my 
notes on it. The most commonplace and in- 





coherent remarks look quite original and well 
expressed in beautiful clear print with the 
proper spaces and stops. 

Dr. M. When you have time! But I thought 
a type-writer was intended to save time. 

Miss S. Oh yes; “it’s all right when you 
know it, but you’ve got to know it first.” At 
present it takes me at least three times as long 
to write a note on my type-writer as in the 
ordinary way. 

Miss Collins. That is because you are not a 
pianist. I saw somewhere that a girl who can 
play the piano always makes a good type- 
writer, but a girl who can type-write is spoilt for 
the pianoforte. Her notes all run into “ Dear 
Sirs” and “ Yours trulys.” 

Mrs. M. Vide the American papers, I am 
sure. I can always recognise Yankee wit. 
What extraordinary brains those people must 
have to think of such odd things ! 

Trevor. That is the advantage of being a 
new nation. Their jokes are freshly invented 
to meet the exigencies of life, while ours are 
all repetitions and adaptations of long centuries 
of wit. 

Miss S. 1 have got yet another setting of 
Tennyson’s “Break, break, break,” by Arthur 
Ray (Weekes & Co., London). This is not a 
very brilliant inspiration. Though it may sound 
blasphemous to say so, I am not very fond of 
this much set poem, and I think it quite natural 
that composers should come to grief over their 
attempts to provide it with music. Next I have 
a “Lullabye,” by Samuel Weekes (Weekes & 
Co., London). Lullabies are nearly all exactly 
alike, and certainly Mr. Weekes has not struck 
new ground, but it must in justice be admitted 
that his song is distinctly tuneful, if it never 
rises above the commonplace. A striking proof 
of the common tendency of a composer to 
choose unsuitable words to set is shown in “A 
Tune with Pleasant Words,” by Charles Gardner 
(Weekes & Co.). The melody and accompani- 
ment are purely conventional, but the words by 
N. P. Willis are peculiar. Fancy having to 
sing in sentimental fashion : 


It must be a true philosophy, 
That the spirit when set free 
Still lingers about its olden home, 

In the flower and the tree. 


Mrs. M. You seem to have been unfortunate 
in your contributions to-day. I have brought a 
clever Sonata for piano and violin in F major, 
by Erskine Allon (London Music Publishing 
Co.). The first two movements are easy 
enough to be within the grasp of the average 
amateur. The third, a/legro giocoso, requires 
more execution and presents an excellent bit of 
practice both in bowing and fingering. A 
“Romance” for violin and piano, by Percy 
Sharman (Weekes & Co.), is pretty, easy, and 
suitable for performance in a drawing-room. 
For beginners I can recommend “ The Young 
Violinist,” a series of easy pieces, specially com- 
posed for young players in the first stage of 
advancement (Alphonse Cary). Four of these 
are composed by James Brown, and six by E. 
Polonaski. 

Zrevor. 1 have rather a_ taking little 
Serenade, “Open thy Lattice, Darling,” by 
Riccardo Gallico (Cramer & Co., London), 
with ’cello accompaniment. This song has a 
pleasant flowing melody and is delightfully 
“singable.” The ‘cello part adds immensely 
to the general effect. Then I have “ Parting 
Words,” poetry by Lewis Morris, music by 
Raoul de Dreux Kunz (Methven, Simpson, & 
Co., Edinburgh). You remember we have had 
some rather peculiar (to put it mildly) songs 
by this composer with the ornamental name 
before. He is nothing if not original, but his 








ee 
genius seems to be toning down. | rather like 


“Parting Words,” though it is not very 

to sing, and would probably not be app 

by the many. Still it is refreshing to meet with 
a little individuality.. A very different style of 
composition is “Tipperary,” an Irish 

by Gerald Lane (Cocks & Co., London). . This 
is a barefaced imitation of half a score of other 
Irish ballads, neither words nor music hay; 
any claim to originality. 

Miss C. 1 havé discovered a charming little 
song called “ Golden Stars across the Heavens,” 
by Percy Sharman (Weekes & Co.). The Eng. 
lish words are a very clever translation by Miss 


Alma Strettel of Heine’s exquisite “Sterne mit 


den Golden Fiisschen.” The Setting is some. 
thing in the style of a German Lied, and both 
inelody and accompaniment are admirably 
appropriate to the words. 

Mrs. M. Isn't that the poem which destribes 
how the stars with their golden feet creep 
softly about overhead, lest they should wake 
the Earth, who lies asleep in the lap of Night. 

Miss C. Yes, that is the literal translation, 
Who but Heine could have imagined anything 
so quaint and poetical? “Beat upon mine, 
Little Heart,” is a setting by J. More Smieton 
of Tennyson’s lines from “ Romney’s Remorse’ 
(Methven, Simpson, & Co.). This makes a 
pretty simple little cradle-song, and would be 
most acceptable to persons with voices of small 


‘compass, since it extends only from B below 


the line to B on the third line. Of course you 
remember the words which prove, if proof were 
needed, what a child-lover our Laureate is, 
“The Daisy’s Answer,” by J. A. Macmeikan 
(Weekes & Co.), is a rather childish setting of 
some lines on the well-worn subject, “ He loves 
me—he loves me not.” The daisy’s answer in this 
case is propitious. If it were not that all young 
peopleare prodigiesnow-a-days, I should saythat 
this song would be appropriate to a beginner; 
but I don’t know where the beginners are. One 
never hears of singers until they are full-fledged 
performers, at least in their own opinion. 
Boyne. They don’t see the necessity for the 
chrysalis state; they leap at one bound from 
the caterpillar to the butterfly. How I wish 
people wouldn’t send me sailors’ songs; they 
ought to know I hate them ; every sane person 
does. Here is a composition called “The Tars 
Home,” by Michael Watson (Cocks & Co). 
There is a great deal about Jack and Nance, 
and getting spliced, and heave-a-hoying in it, 
so I suppose it might be very popular with those 
persons who are insane enough to imagine that 
there can be anything jolly connected with ihe 
sea. A fairly spirited baritone song is “The 
King’s Jester,” by Gerard Cobb (Cocks & Co) 
I don’t care for the words, by G. Hubi New 
come, and the jester has been rather overdone, 
from Rigoletto down to Punchinello. 1 dont 
consider either that Gerard Cobb is at his 
best and brightest in this song; still his 
second or even third best is to be pret 
to the average song - maker's highest flights 
My last song is more suitable for a woman 
than a man, but I got it because it is 
and I suppose really is, a Norwegian Hyma, 
“Oh, little Child, lie still and sleep.” Yo 
know sifice I spent a summer in Norway 
I have become infected with the fashion 
Scandinavian fever. I like Norwegian must 
poetry, legends, and think the Norwegiiis 
themselves the most sympathetic ‘ 
the sun. Well, I don’t know that there 
anything strikingly characteristic about 
Norwegian Hymn by Herbert Stammers 0. 
Smith & Son, Liverpool), but the — 
pretty and the melody is not exactly like th 
melody of every other sacred song. There 
we have much to be thankful for. 
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Musicae Pictured 
at tRe Sioyaf 


Academy. 
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MONG the 1172 oil paintiogs of the 
present exhibition there are at least 


eighteen which treat more. or less: 


directly of the divine: art: of these 
about half a dozen are interesting, and I. will 
speak of them first. The place of honour be- 
longs to (203) “The Redemption of, Tann- 
hauser,” by Frank Dicksee.. All lovers of 
Wagners compositions are familiar with the 
story whose close is here depicted. Elizabeth 
lies dead upon her bier, surrounded. by monks, 
mourners, and choristers. The bearers have 
set down their burden, and Tannhduser has 
fung himself in the abandon of despair upon 
his knees beside it. A flashing vision of Venus 
appears, to tempt him, but in vain. “‘Eliza- 
beth!’ he cries, and falls dead, and the Pope’s 
staff, miraculously blossomed into leaf, is brought 
by hurrying messengers from Rome as a token 
of Divine forgiveness.” The cold, marble purity 
of Elizabeth upon her white draped couch, the 
warm and radiant tints of the vision of Venus, 
and the rosy, white-clad choristers, are strikingly 
contrasted with the black-cowled monks, the 
dark-red garments of a mourner at the foot of 
the bier, and the tragic figue of Tanahduser in 
his worn pilgrim garb, his staff and wallet flung 
on the ground, and his head bowed in sudden 
heart-break and death. Into all. this. stillness 
and woe bursts the excited messenger from 
Rome, with staff outstretched, too late, as far 
as this world is concerned : the love story must 
be finished in another. The sky is visible to 
the right of the picture lightening the gloom. 
Of course there is no reference here to music, 
but Wagner has made it his own, and those 
who think of Tannhauser do so as in Wagner’s 
opera. 

“A Genuine Stradivarius” (1050), by Walter 
Gay. This is an interesting medizval “‘interior,” 
containing two male figures and many musical 
instruments. The owner handles with careful 
pride a delightful brown violin, and expatiates 
on its quality and authenticity to a somewhat 
dubious-looking fat fellow, manifestly unworthy 
of such a treasure. Other treasures line the 
shelves, and hang from the walls, and lie about 
ike room ; a great violoncello, a harp, various 
smaller instruments, and an extraordinary brass 

ttle of immense size, whose purpose is not 
erident. Violin- hunters must appreciate this 
small but mellow-tinted picture. 

“A Difficult Passage ” (405), by E. Wyly Grier. 
This is a countrified-looking old fellow in a blue 
Cat, a ‘cellist, who has come to a dead stop in 
lis practice, over a bit which he finds unplay- 
itle; and is trying, with heightened colour and 
ached brows, to make out the sense of it. 
The music appears to be one of the oratorios, 
0 Novello’s well-known paper covers. It is 
rey truthful, and one wants to know whether 
tefomd it out, and conquered this “lion in the’ 


_ Another interior (457) is a “ Harvest Festival 
rhtwins Fishing Village,” by W. Fortescue. 
dia is partly that of the sea, a glimpse 
Mtich is visible through the door, held open 

40 old woman to admit a late comer. The 
te ‘is decorated in a primitive manner, 

most original feature being a garland along 
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the gallery rait of alternate sunflowers and 
mackerel, the latter gracefully hanging by their 
heads a little way below the noses of the people 
in the gallery—a thoughtful precaution. A nice 
young lady sits at the little harmonium, 
west-country children compose the choir, and 
the villagers sit or stand as they like, and 
“raise the song of harvest home.” 

“A Gem Worth Polishing” (699), by Claude 
Calthrop. Here we have a lad im a humble 
home, more like a well-kept gasret than a, 
country cottage, playing the violin, in presence 
of 2 Denevolent-looking old gentleman (whom 
one hopes to bea true musical connoisseur) and 
his mother and little sister. The lad has.a broad 


and ane Can easily perceive the source of his 
genius by the beautiful: face and personality of 
his mother, who leans against the wall by the 
window, and looks with tender pride at her boy. 
There is power in her face and in her pose, 
simple and unstudied as it is. Something in 
the class of pictures on the wall speaks 
refinement and the love’ of azt. 

To some minds the most attractive musical 
picture of the year is (774), “ How Lisa loved 


is beautiful ; it is pure love and quiet sorrow ; 
but those who know the lovely story can dis- 
miss the sorrow, so soon to be changed into 
joy. The composition is full of subdued light, 
love, music, and peace. Lisa’s pure young face 
is the centre from which all these radiate. Her 
attitude satisfies the eye with absolute repose, 
as she lies on her couch upon a marble balcony 
or terrace; her father beside her, her mother 
seated at the foot of the couch, and Minuccio 
on the steps, singing and playing. The strong 
yet guileless passion of Lisa’s soul is revealed 
in her dark eyes. It is evening. Seldom have 
four quiet figures told a story so well. 


brow, ard the light of imagination in his eyes ; | 


the King,” by Blair Leighton. Everything here | 


|'Mendefodsofin 





an] Anecdotes. 
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| DEvRIENT tells an anecdote illustrative of Mendels- 


sohn’s extraordinary mental power. ‘‘ He tried a 
strange experiment in writing down the score of the 
Reformatiow Symphony, whicli I had scarcely deemed 
practicable, It is well known that scores are genet- 
ally written by neting down only the bass, the lead- 
ing phrases and effects in their appropriate lines, 
thus giving the complete outline of a movement, and 
| leaving the remainder of the instrumentation to be 
| filled in afterwards. Felix undertook to write bar 
| by bar, down the entire score, the whole of the 
| instrumentation. It is true that he never wrote out 
/@ composition until it was quite completed in his 
| head, and he had played it over to those negrest to 
| him ; but, nevertheless, this was a gigantic effort of 
| memory, to fit in each detail, each doubling of parts, 
| each solo effect barwise, like an immense mosaic. 
| It was wonderful to watch the black column slowly 
| advance upon the blank music paper. Felix said it 
was. so great an effort that he would never do it 
again; he discontinued the process after the first 
movement of the symphony. It had proved his 
power, however, mentally to elaborate a work. in 
its minutest details,” : 
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On the death of an intimate friend, he was visiting 
mutual friends, and talking of the deceased, when 
Mendelssohn suddenly broke off, took a turn-through. . 
| the room, and sat down,to the piano, After pre- 
luding a while, he gradually became absorbed in an 
improvization that lasted above an hour. The 
listeners sat motionless, ‘‘ devoutly listening to this 
revelation of profound sorrow, wild despair, and 
heavenly consolation. It was a glorious memorial of 
faith and love built into our hearts. Never before or 





Almost ,all the other musical pictures are 
decidedly in the minor key; for instance, 
“Orpheus and Eurydice” (381). Orpheus is 
a modern yeung gentleman playing sadly in 
the twilight upon a grand piano. Eurydice 
appears as a ghost in the window (he does not 
seem to observe her), her hands clasped. A 
friend of mine irreverently remarked that she 
probably clasped them in horror. at the way 
Orpheus was playing “Che faro,” with his, 
thumbs drooping below the keyboard ! 
“Mignon” (182) sits on the edge of a table, 
and plays the mandolin, and sings to herself or 
some one outside the door. The poor child has | 
on yellow shoes and green stockings ! | 
In No. 600 a high-shouldered youth, in sickly | 
blue-green medizval attire, touches his man- 
dolin (by the way, mandolins would seem to be 
in fashion this yeas, which is certainly better 








than banjos), and sings “Hark, hark, the | 
Lark at Heaven’s Gate.” There is nothing of| 
that joyous bird of song in this lackadaisical | 
youth. 
“A Minstrel” (178), apparently a lady, clad | 
in a terra-cotta coloured garment, plays another | 
mandolin at a church door or the corner of 2 
street, to the delectation of somebody dimly 

seen behind. Better than a modern street 
musician at any rate! 

Two sad-coloured damsels (548) sympathize | 
with each other’s musical woe upon the lute and 

cymbals, beside the marble edge of a pool. One’ 
of them has cast off her sandals in the extremity | 
of her musical despondency. | 
It is easy, however, to make fun of the 

eccentricities of art; and—as I heard a lady 


pictures —“It does not do to come straight | 


Exhibition.” 
M.S.W. | 





since has music affected me like that.” 
** * 


AT Frankfort in 1845, Mendelssohn took a friend 
to ‘*an open-air concert” in the public gardens, 
where a nightingale was singing with all its heart. 
‘* He sings here every evening,” said Mendelssohn, 
“and I often come to hear him. I sit. here some- 
times. when I want to compose, Not that I am 
writing much now; but sometinies. I have a feeling 
like this”—and he twisted his hands rapidly and 
nervously in front of his breast—‘‘and when that 
comes, I know that I must write.” 


“se 


On Sunday, June 16, 1842, Mendelssohn was play- 
ing on the organ at Christchurch, Newgate Street, 
and extemporizing on Haydn’s ‘‘ Kaiser” melody, and 
ended with a long and elaborate fugue. During the 


| course of the fantasia by which it was introduced a 


long treble 2 began to sound on the swell. Mendels- 
sohn accompanied it in the form of an inverted organ 
point of prodigious length, treating it with the most 


| ingenious harmonies, which seemed inexhaustible. 


The hearer who tells the tale whispered to his next 
neighbour, ‘‘It must be a. cypher,” and he at last 
confirmed this impression by leaving it to sound for 
some time alone. ‘‘ By this time all present were 
convinced that during the remainder of the_per- 
formance that particular manual would be useless, 
when, to our astonishment, the a quietly glided 
through g sharp and ¢ natural to f sharp, and the 
organ point came to the most natural conclusion.” 
While he was amusing himself with this little 
plaisanterie, 2 number of inconsiderate persons had 
the bad taste to crowd so closely round the confined 
and inconvenient organ-loft, that, to save himself from 
fainting, Mendelssoha was compelled to leave off, 


say yesterday when asked how she liked the and. make his way to the staircase. He was very 


pale,.and ‘looked as if he would faint, but soon 


from Florence:to the London Royal Academy revived inthe fresh air, and as he passed the writer of 


the anecdote, he laughed, and said, “ You thought it 


was a cypher, I know you did.” 
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two composers without being impressed with | 
their perfectly happy manner, and the warmth 
of sunshine which pervades them. Well do | 
know from my own comparatively small experi- 
ence as a cémposer how delightful is the feeling 
when a happy thought or inspiration is given to | 
me by the Divine Will, and 1 sit down at my , S?—= re 
table and record in notes the cheering sunshine 


contented. 
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Mudie and | 
Sundsine. 


By Dr. WILLIAM SPARK, ORGANIST OF 
THE TOWN HALL, LEEDS, ETC. ; AUTHOR 
or “MUSICAL MEMORIES,” “THE LIFE | 
AND WORKS OF HENRY SMART,” ETC. 
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SPECIALLY is there bright sunshine | ft 
E in most of the compositions by Haydn | 

and Mozart. It is impossible to play | 

or listen to the gleeful music of these 
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which is in my heart and soul, and which so f 
long as it exists makes me perfectly glad and | ai 2 


But what must have been Haydn and Mozart's | a — 7 ae ee vs be nd is 
innermost feelings when composing those thou- | “ _— 4 d me elena Vista gc, Pi cls a 
sand and one delicious, enchanting melodies | ys pitcndigge <rncaa Fis Rah = ied page 
which have charmed the whole world of music, of the score; Hf ees etude yet aamdeacresess 
and brought sunshine into the hearts of millions ! would we subst pam the pinetorty ret 
Even the mighty Beethoven seems to have had ny “* Haydn sSy mphonies forthe — ached 
more gloomy and distracting thoughts than in- ny Cane error whieh jane continaally 
nocent and bappy-ones, and much less of sun- being issued by publishers for pecuniary advan- 
shine in his heart than was accorded to his | ves only, shiny roeenane scenery or better: 
compeers, Haydn and Mozart. In later times | pabacagane ry pane ria . ‘ happier ences 
Mendelssohn from his boyhood, like Mozart, wi gold nF paennee ~ granny tal 
was blessed with a happy spirit, and there was | ail satu i dah Ce wf nos came d 
no lack of either music or sunshine in Acs soul. | PrOCuctions that tlayen 1s to be revered an 
Dat what cain, we vay Of the socalled Ad: admired. Who that has any aoe whatever for 
vanced School of Composers-—such as Berlioz the comcend af ape. ae,” can lists ssp 
and Wagner? I was acquainted with both ea 5 sc arsine eo —— 5 enocmsy? 
these worthy gentlemen, and, whatever may be | without, exp fn ppm mee ve sae: a oe 
the opinions of their extraordinary works, more oe 5 aa ee r a: eA 
restless creatures I never knew; and I fancy it) . Rareng Spe TepPeEA ine ee Ener Baa 
would puzzle the most ardent advocate of the | Ce pranysenaicees get the firs: gioenmet aun 
“music of the future” school to discover much | shine _ the following single bettevely oon’ 
sunshine in their melodies, or give them credit | which, being four —e wepentetl ste — eine 
for considerable happiness, felicity, or natural | re ee we Peptic m9 Gpanithe date, givens: 
beatification. For the present, we will confine | oe meiner the whale, ane leaves'a 
ourselves to a few general observations on, and | wa aries ba pprvarcdven tayo evr rian 
quotations from, Haydn and Mozart. | Violin. — ~_ Voices. 
I remember in one of the numerous confabs | “2 = 
on music and musicians I had with the late | 
astute and learned Henry Smart, he said, after | ee Pia. 
I had played on the Leeds Town Hall organ | ; tM ahi: 
two movements from Haydn’s melodious Sym- | are = | Se 
phony in D, “Ah! my dear fellow, Haydn is | bing ha P 
not half appreciated in this country, and he ) awedibvatoebiearthcnness er door storms | " 
is considered by numbers of feather-headed , [@- 
musicians to be effete-——out-of-date, etc.—but | | ee 
Jove the old boy’s music, and hope to enjoy | 
its beauties as long as | live.” PS SS 
Most heartily did I endorse my friend’s | ] 
opinion, and I am never tired of digging into | 
the Haydn mine for undiscovered musical gems | 
of the purest water, being frequently rewarded 
with “a good find.” 
We will take only two or three illustrations 
from Haydn's innumerable beauties as proofs 
of the happy state of his mind whilst compos- 
ing, and the sunshine which must have played 

















sotto voce. ™, 
- ¢@. 
































world, springs up, springs up — at God’s com-mand. 
—_ | ih = - 














4 , It has been said that Haydn's choruses have 
round his heart when he had finished and | neither the sublimity nor the learned contriv- 
heard the result of his handiwork. Here are ance of Handel’s; and yet from the singular 
the themes of the Menuctto and 7770 from his and original beauty of the melodies they are 


first grand Symphony in C major :— 
Allegretto. _. ; 
P ae? 


always elegant and effective. 

2 ~ In the grand chorus, “The Heavens are tell- 
: ing the glory of God,” Haydn does not attempt 
the broad, grandiose manner of Handel, but 
wisely employs a style of his own, depending 
chiefly for his effects upon the exuberance of 
his fancy, his power of wielding an improved 
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band ; his entire command over the 
of harmony and modulation, and upon. the 
“ striking potency of contrasts.” wg 

The bright and cheering sunshine is let in at 
the lovely trio, “In ‘all the lands,” with its 
beautiful /egato passages for the wind instry- 
ments ; and the climax of this 
chorus is worked up with.much fire, brill; 
and overwhelming effect. » ae, 

One more illustration of our composer's 
sunshine is to be found in that exquisite Zerzeup 
“Most beautiful appear.” To accompany the 
words, “The gently sloping hills,” the first and 
second violins are employed in undulating 
divisions; “The fountain,” by the bassoon. 
the violins, “Distil in crystal drops;” the 
“Cheerful host of birds,” by the flute; whilst 
the “Flying whirl” is depicted by scintillating 
passages, taken up in quick succession by 
various. instruments. 

‘Moderato. Cantabile, 


















































Turn we now for a short time to that beau- 
tiful soul, that exalted master of the tone-art 
— Mozart. 

Low at his feet with loving heart I bow, 

And bring these leaves to crown the Master's 

brow. ; 

Beautiful as were Haydn’s creations, bright 
as was his teeming brain, even to the last, 
Mozart must claim precedence for heave 
born genius, and never-failing music and sun- 
shine, so long as breath. remained in him ; for 
did he not dictate the final notes of his immortal 
‘“‘ Requiem” on his death-bed ? 

It is recorded of the little maestro, that on 
his seventh birthday the winter lay heavy and 
cold upon Salzburg, but in the heart of that 
city’s “wonder-child” it was spring-time. No 
matter what snow and ice might lock up the 
earth as in a marble tomb, it was all sunshine 
and song in the boy’s soul. More and more as 
the months went by, it became evident that 
music was with him no mere fancy, but the 
passion of his life. Wherever harmonious 
sounds were, there was his happiness ; nothing 
but discords and jangling noises could cast 4 
shadow over his always cheery face. When at 
last the May month had come upon the 
with joy of larks and songs of nightingales, 
with hue and odour of early blossoms, 
the twigs were roughening, and every little 
was swelling, and million-fold new life was 
putting forth on every side; then in the breast 
of the boy rose jubilant songs and streaming 
melodies of joy, and his quickening life put 
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forth buds like the flower-Stéms ; a ‘mighty the rules and canons of art, without which 
impulse towards creative effort awoke in his genius is like a ship without a rudder—a mind 


soul, and the whole world seemed ‘to him too. without guide or rest. 
narrow and confined. His world was the realm _In his private life the maestro was full of fun 


of music, and its boundaries must, before all | and frolic; he dearly loved a joke, and would 
other things, be widened and enlarged. In his tell an anecdote with much vivacity and evident 
poetic little heart he was singing— enjoyment. He was fond of billiards and 
ig ring bursts into being, dancing, and when a favourable opportunity 
Our dark days are over, presented itself, he became a decided Bohemian, 
‘ Sunshine is bringing us flowers and song ; and thoroughly relished his favourite glass of 
*s. Bower and stream, punch, But the muse never forsook him—he 
With merry light gleam, could compose at any time and under any 
“Music is stealing the valleys along. _.., circumstances, a remarkable instance of which 
With a joyous, confident soul, he commenced | Was given by his writing the beautiful Overture 
and pursued his career as a, virtuoso and | to ‘Don Giovanni” on his return late one 
composer. He was never so happy as. when | night from a ball. 
writing and producing new works—and these | The eloquent tribute to the genius of Mozart 
came forth like fire from the mind with by M. Lamartine being but little kaown, it is 
lightning-like tapidity. It was in vain, that here reproduced, feeling sure it will be accept- 
his father tried to modify his incessant work—_, able to the reader, and as bearing strongly on 
“te is there,” he said, pointing to his head, , the points I have ventured to elucidate in this 
“gnd.must come out.” There is scarcely a | paper. 
gloofty thought to be found in any of hisearly, “A remarkable fact connected .with this 
writings, either in his lovely operas, grand young Wolfgang Mozart (the most prodigious 


‘ symphonies, or elegant sonatas. All was music musical organization that ever existed) is that 


and sunshine with him, and He cared for little the individual and the man constitute, so to 
else. speak, in his case, only one being ; music lies 

Can any one with a love of music fail to.| with him in his cradle; when he is three years 
recognise in the two following themes, the first | old he stammers out on his father’s or mather’s 
from his Opus 34, the second: from the Grand | lap, music instead of words ; music plays with 
Symphony in E flat, the sunshine that must, him on every sonorous instrument as with the 
have-been in Mozart’s heart when he composed | playthings of his infancy; music writes with 
those works ?>— 


| his hand sonatas for the harpsichord, fugues 
aa | for cathedral organs, or operas for the theatres 
=< = | of Italy; she travels with him from Milan to 
| Naples, from Naples to Venice, from Venice to 

eee | Vienna, and from Vienna to Paris, culling 
harmony from all these various languages, 
climates, waves, and winds, as the breeze 

| sweeping over the earth steals its sweet odour 
to perfume itself. Music sobs with him at the 

_ death-bed of his mother, and takes part in his 
love; she writes with his dying hand his 
ol ; _ angelic ‘Requiem,’ thus noting down his first 

a =, | and last sigh; and she passes away with his 
3—s—— ee] soul to join the celestial concert of which his 

Sase 4 whole life here below was simply the prelude. 

The character of Mozart’s existence is that he 
| was not a musician, but music incarnate in a 
mortal organization.” 

The text or theme I have chosen for this 
paper is fascinating and alluring, and, if time 
_and space permitted, much more might be 
| said in the. same direction of a pleasant and, 
| I think, interesting character. Enough, how- 
| ever, has been adduced, I hope, to show that 
' Music and Sunshine existed largely in the 
, : hearts and works of Haydn and Mozart; and 


Poco adagio. 





















































































—— ‘that you, gentle reader, may experience the 

= ~ -—1 same delight in listening to their divinely 

of mibe ——— etc. | inspired compositions, is the sincere wish of 

@_@ @ @ @ @ > him who has ventured to pen these obser- 

= vations and reflections for your delectation 
= a Moe doar 1 Yaorkee:; _ and approval. 


And then what can excel the flow and beauty | 
of his vocal music, especially in that wonderful | 
legacy ah genius—the opera, “ Don Giovanni,” | InN Mr. Macfarren’s biography ‘last month, the 
Figaro, With the invigorating “song, “ Non | names of Mr. Ridley Prentice and Mr. Arthur W. 
plu andrai,” and a hundred other gems ? Dace, of Edinburgh, were unintentionally omitted 
_ *he exuberant vividness of his imagination from the list of his pupils. 
's probably more marked and developed in his 
instrumental than in his vocal works,—and yet | hag 4 
he never halts or hesitates in the healthy pro- | __ 


duction of either 
tt ; the ‘Grand Prix d’honneur de Paris.” Amongst 
AllMozart’s music isfragrant with the two great numerous other decorations he holds the Cross of 


Rey ada ra poetry and Pe uncTanysacd | Artistic Celebrities of France. I -understand he 
full of “le tenis S character of beautilu pit 1S | intends ere long to give a series of orchestral concerts 
darn » SeNCermness, and all those feelings | in London. This is welcome news, owing to the 
pi Poetic, sensitive mind which are the life | fact that the Chevalier d’Aulby is by birth an 
soul—the Alpha and Omega—of the poet | Englishman, and will afford us the opportunity of 
Musician. It is ¢rue, as conforming to all | judging his merits, both as a composer and conductor. 


Tue Chevalier d’Aulby is the successful winner of 





Remember Jet. 
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Lt seems but yesterday, 
Since first I heard you say 
Those words so sweet and true, 
So old, yet ever new ! 
Lt seems so short a while 
Since first I won your smile, 
And love till then unknown 
We learnt to call our own, 
Ah! love, my love, remember yet fi 
That time may bring ws sad regret ! *, 
For hands may clasp while hearts grow cold, 
And lips forget the love they've told. 


2 
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But tf, some far-off day, 
We find love's stronger sway 
Shall conquer pain’s deep clain, 
Then love more love shall gain! 
Let heart to heart confess 
How sad tts weartness, 
Then time will gladly tell 
That truth with each doth dwell, 
Ak! love, my love, remember yet» 
That time may bring no sad-regret! 
: But ever through the coming years 
Our hopes shall conquer doubts and sears, 


Mudie at Exeter, 


C—_—_— 











HE annual meeting of the Honourable con- 
ductors of the Western Counties: Musical 
Association. has been, recently. held at 
Exeter, when the following works were 

selected for the Festival in April next—viz. Spohi’s 
“Fall of Babylon” for: the morning concert, and 
Stanford’s ‘“‘ Revenge” and.a-selection from the best 
operas in the evening. : The Association annual 
meeting has been since held-—Lord Clinton presiding. 
A very satisfactory report (the 13th): was presented, 
which stated, amongst other matter, that the: per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Messiah” at the last Festival had 
drawn one of the largest audiences in the history of 
the Association. ‘Thus, while the Festival was 
eminently a financial'success, the performances had 
also shown an increasing capability on the part of the 
performers. The manner in which the ‘‘ Messiah” 
was given (in the morning) especially did the greatest 
credit to all concerned—soloists; chorus, and orchestra. 
The soloists were Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Bella Cole, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and Mr, Herbert 
Thorndike. The chorus and band numbered 400. 
It was truly a magnificent representation. As a 
result of the ‘great financial success, the adverse 
balance against the Association had: been reduced to 
a very small amount, ‘Lhe success of the estival 
was due to the painstaking care of the conductor 
(Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus. Bac.) and the honorary 
branch conductors. The report paid a well-deserved 


kindred societies) had sustained in the death of .Mr. 
Michael G. Rice, who had been the leader oft 

Association’s orchestra fron the time’of its formation, 
and was conductor of the Torquay branch. His 
place had been filled by Mr. J. Pardew, of Plymouth, 

The old-established Oratorio Society gave a very 
enjoyable concert a few evenings since, when the 
large Victoria Hall was well tilled with a select 
audience. The programme consisted of Haydn's 
‘ Seasons’’ (Spring and Summer) and a_ miscel- 
laneous selection. e latter was 1endered by local 
talent, aided by Mr. E. T.’ Morgan of Bristol, and 
all the numbers were given in’a manner that left little 
to be desired.. Mr. G...W. Lyon, the: well-known 
conductor, was warmly congratulated, especially on 
the success attained by one of his daughters (Miss 
Laura Lyon), who made her dé/ut as a vocalist. 

The series of organ recitals at the Victoria Hall 
have been brought to a close by Mr. D. J. Wood, 
Mus. Bac. At the last recital there was a large 
assembly. In addition to the instrumental numbers, 
vocal selections were given by the Exeter branch of 
the Western Counties Musical Association. . Miss 
Mare, F.C,O., was the accompanist, 

Death has been rather busy of late in musical circles 
here. Mr. Bates, bandmaster of the Devon Yeomanry 
Cavalry, was recently called away ; and since then his 
successor, Mr, J. Shapcott, a well-known figure, has 
also been taken while the regiment was up for annual 
training. ‘ 

We Tavs recently had visits at the theatre from 
both the ‘‘ Dorothy” and the ‘‘ Gondoliers” Opera 





-Companies.. Both were well patronized, er be Ef 


doliers ’ Company especially so. 





tribute to the great loss the Association (and many . 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 


allies ; there was the Thomas school rows with 
| our Bach, and Mendelssohn amidst all his 
_ pupils ; and then there was still another story 

of Joachim, who, as a boy, had performed the 

Mendelssohn violin concerto, and, as he received 
| the congratulations of the composer, had burst 
into tears. . Somehow those tears of the now 
| great violinist have always seemed to me fo 
| coincide with thosé lines of Goethe, where we are 
| told that without tears nothing great in Art is 


UCH to my delight and Peacocke’s, we | done. Alfred de Musset tells us ‘something the 
were well received by Brahms, and | same in his lines— 


quickly installed as his particular | 


friends, and from that hour Peacocke 
and I had many a battle. Peacocke said Brahms’ 
music worried him almost—it was s0 dry, parts 
of it—and I simply félt Brahms was something 
above the common, something obscure from its 
height—but dry, never. 


to wrangle, till at last I had to come to the 
conclusion that that worst of all blindnesses, 
prejudice, kept Peacocke from understanding 
the music as it was. 


We hada splendid concert, consisting entirely | 


of Brahms’ music, the only misfortune being 
that the composer himself took the solo piano 
part in his concerto for piano and orchestra, 
for Brahms is no pianist, and that I readily 
acknowledged to Peacocke, although his glee 
over it was annoying, especially as it had 
nothing whatever to do with our bone of con- 
tention, the music. However, Peacocke has no 
idea of logic, so 1 pitied him and didn’t take 
any trouble to show him his error ; for, after all, 
all the world cannot be logicians. 

Peacocke was yawning dreadfully as we 
returned home from the concert. “I feel like 
one great fugue,” he said disgustedly, “as if I 
ought to make nothing but smitation in my 
thoughts, or the fi/th species in four parts for 
the rest of my life ; Brahms would set me mad.” 

“ Peacocke!” I gasped, horrified, “how can 
you speak so?” 

“ Oh, rubbish ! looking like a lunatic over a 
simple saying of mine won't put the Brahms 
fever into me; in music one must have first 
motives and melody ; and as for all that fugue 


I couldn’t understand | 
Peacocke at all, and for hours it was our custom | 


Les moissons, pour mourir ent besoins deroste 
Pour vivre et pour sentir les hommes ont besoin de 
pleurs ! 


Joachim therefore was in my head. I was 
thinking also of the countless hundreds and 
thousands of students who had come to worship 
at the shrine of Art, and pitying them; now 
and then one, two, or three out of the thousands 

came to the front, but the rest, after years of 
_ striving, sank more and more into obscurity as 
| time went on—poor music dfudges. 

There was a very great pity in my heart as I 
fell asleep that night in Leipzig, but in the 
morning there was a vety gteat savagery in 
place of it. 

It was the old Frankfurt story—music prac- 
tising everywhere. Three rich Americans were 
living in our hotel, and at six the next morning 
bang went the noise. After all, pity is a thing 
that quickly dies before one’s own inconvenience. 
Of course we left that hotel, and we left another 
for the same reason, atid at last I got too angry 
and made Peacocke pack up for Dresden, after 
we had first heard one superb coficert at the 
Gewandhaus. No amount of memories will 
compensate one for ten hours a day piano prac- 
tice, especially when one half of it consists of 
Tausig’s daily studies, and the other half as a 
rule of maltreated Schumann. 

We wete hardly prepared for what we found 
in Dresden, which was the best Wagner operas 
out of Bayreuth ; and as Peacocke had a letter 
of introduction to Malten, we were quickly in- 





and counterpoint business,—it is the Dead Sea | 


fruit turning to ashes in one’s mouth, when 
one is given music made up of learning and 
not of tnspiration. I will never like Brahms, 
although I must respect him, for he is a great 
artist, but as for a musician, I mean an inspired 
composer,—paff ! give me one of Mendelssohn’s 


stalled in that great artist’s graces. What an 
insight into music life that was for us ! and what 
a tremendous admiration we had to feel for the 
way in which they did things at the Opera 
House ! 

For the first time I felt as if the old: German 
ideal I had cherished of a land where music 


was honoured and revered as something above 
the world was a reality; there was nothing 


simplest Lieder that are the very embodiment | 


of inspired song, instead of one of Brahms’ 


grandest symphonies or concerti, with all their | 


great learning and obscurity !” 
I could say nothing; when Peacocke was 


excited his metaphors carried him away, and I | 


always perforce remained dumb before them. 


But how puzzled I felt over music and musical | 


taste, and still 1 was only on the very threshold 
of understanding what that latter meant. 

I was glad to turn my steps from Berlin, and 
willingly set to, to pack up our things again. 

By the beginning of the year we hoped to be 
in Russia, so that we took two flying visits to 
Leipzig and Dresden. 

Leipzig for me was haunted with memories, 
the sturdy figure of grand old John Sebastian 
Bach towering above that of Mendelssohn and 
a host of lesser lights. 

Yes, Leipzig was haunted ground—were it 
only for Auerbach's cellar; but what a sad 
differerice there is between the flights of one’s 
imagination and the réality ; my mind was full 
of memories collected haphazard. As we got 
into the city, there was Faust, of course, in 
romance ; there was Napoleon, watching with 
anxious gaze his troops being routed by the 





venal, nothing after the fashion of Sullivan, 
that prince of music merchants. Music was 
music ; it was an art, not a trade—in fact, we 
found Dresden the centre of a powerful musical 
“ Ruskinism,” so Peacocke and | gave three 
cheers for the Saxons. 

We enjoyed ourselves to our heart’s delight 
here, spending half our days in the Opera 
House, the only thing that damped our spirits 
at times being the priest-like demeanour of the 
artists. We were accustomed to find artists 
jolly Bohemians, the best fellows in the world 
for a champagne supper, particularly after a 
successful concert, and even more so after an 
opera ; so that Peacocke and I got into the habit 
of ordering supper for ten or twenty, and taking 
it for granted that an impromptu invitation be- 
hind the scenes would be accepted readily. 
This we did in Dresden after a magnificent per- 
formance of “ Tannhiauser ;” and I shall never 
forget the look of surprise Malten cast on us as 
I requested het acceptance. 

It was behind the scenes, and she was in all 
her stage toilet. : 

“ But after such music !—a champagne sup- 
per! Ah, no, I cannot, I never go!” she 
answered in pretty English. 





The consequence was, Peacocke and: mys 
the conductor and. a few others, had to amine 
ourselves as best we could, for the high Priests 
and high priestesses of Wagner’s music dramy 
simply refused to join us. 

Then, besides the opera we had the beautiful 
music in the Royal Church ; and although } 
was quite prejudiced in favour of Protestan: 
music, and doubtful if anything could be better 
than what we have in St..Paul’s and Weéstmin. 
ster, yet I had to acknowledge the Mass music 
was something divine. Peacocke, as usual, 
showed quite a taste for everything Catholic; 
and in no time:he knew the entire service, and 
attended: mass regularly every morning. 

Dresden beimg half English, we found many 
friends, and Peacocke became quite a lion in 
society there, so that it was with difficulty F got 
himr at last to assent to our starting for Russia; 
but when the ladies in Dresden heard that we 
were going to Russia, Peacocke became a more 
neted personage than ever—Russia is a name 
to frighten the fair sex—and then Peacocke at 
once got eager to plunge into the midst of snow 
and Nihilism before their awe-stricken gaze. 

Somehow that was Peacocke’s weak point; 
he was always doing things to make himself 
noted in women’s eyes—in fact, I have seen the 
wretch deliberately break off his glove buttons, 
only just to pose before some fair one as a dis- 
consolate bachelor with no oné to look after 
him; and there never was a man, womat, or 
child in the world who could sew on a button as 
well as Peacocke. I often felt like telling on 
him, but he generally contrived to make such a 
pretty tableau with the sewing on of his glove 
buttons by his lady friends that I hadn’t the 
heart to spoil it. 

However, we started amidst many good wishes 
and no end of petitions for Rubinstein auto- 


graphs, which we promised faithfully to secure ' 


for at least three hundred ladies, if not more— 
in fact, we were introduced to a batch of young 
ladies from some ¢ollege just before we started, 
and after they had each and all murmured 
something about our Russian tour, they begged 
an autograph. We of course assented; one 
can do nothing else to end this autograph 
-beggary. “ 

‘ We had a good two days’ journey before us, 
so we made ourselves comfortable; and as 
Peacocké has a disgusting taste for Frenck 
bon-bons, he took some two or three pounds 
with him, done up in fancy boxes, and all his 
music MSS. neatly sewed up in packing cloth, 
and a good quantity of cigars forthe road—in 
fact, between us we had something less than a 
thousand Havannahs, some of .which were a 
present to us from Biilow. Peacocke also took 
a sketch-book in order to take drawings of what: 
ever of interest appeared to him from the rail- 
way train ; for trains in Russia go so slowly that 
this is a very common practice there; and for 
my amusement I took some of Zola’s novels and 
a Russian-English vocabulary, in order to be 
able to speak a few words. This I opened a 
little before we reached Koenigsberg, but when 
the following pronunciation met my view ! 
nearly fainted :—zhenshtcheena (woman) ; dyay- 
vooshka (servant) ; abmahnueevat (to defraud) ; 
padsvetchnik (candlestick); Ah/ebah (bread), 
etc. étc. 

1 gave it up as hopeless, and as the train 
neared the frontier I commenced to feat 4 
people who could speak such a language, and 
my fears were not unfounded. 

The moment we left our comfortable German 
train we were surrounded by police officers, 
fierce-looking fellows with fur caps topped # 
red, and these at once commenced to jabber at 
us, 
I didn’t understand, and neither of course did 
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Peacocke, but at length we suspected passports 





were wanted, and so we pulled these out of our 


-books and handed them into custody ; a 
second later we were left alone, and thén aftér 
some time we were conducted into a room in 
ofdér to have our boxes openéd. 

Somehow the fright over the réal awfulnéss 
of the languagé had made me forget about 
hiding our cigars more sécurely, and judge then 
my disgust when I saw these confiscated. For, 
not knowing the language, we made ourselvés 
understood as having nothing contraband. 
Peacocke’s 4o2-bons went also, and at last the 
packet containing Peacocke’s MSS. was cut 
open, and these at once confiscated. 

Peacocke’s horror was really tragic, so tragic 
that I had to laugh. However, the MSS. were 


gone, and Peacocke and myself took our stats | 


in the Russian train, sadder and wiser men. 

That was at three in the day, and towards 
evening we began to feel starving, so we called 
the conductor and tried to make him under- 
stand by sticking our fingers into our mouths, 
and showing how thin our waists were. 

The conductor shook his head and pointed 
to presumably some station farther on, and 
this we reached at nine o’clock. 

Here we again pointed to our open mouths 
andslim waists. And the conductor, with a broad 
grin at what he considered our hutnout; I sup- 
pose, disappeared. He returned after a few 
minutes with two tumblers with a. hot. liquid, 
which I first suspected to be beer, but which 
I afterwards detected as tea, some hiinps of 
sugar, and slices of lemon. 

Hunger compelled me to eat the lemon, but 
the tea simply refused to enter my stomach ; 
then Peacocke suggested I should go out and 
forage, and, not at all liking the errand, I went. 

I don’t know where I didn’t wander, but a 
bell startled me, and at last I hastily returned 
after traversing the entire platform without 
success. ! 

So we went supperless to bed, and about 2 
AM, Peacocke and I held a long conversation 
on the cruelty of parents who give this as a 
punishment to their children, and we both of 
us vowed that in the good time coming, when 


got chillier and chillier, but when we reached 
the metropolis we looked at each other aghast, 
| for our English overcoats were like tissue paper 
, about our shivering forms. 

Fortunately, a benevolent gentleman, who 
spoke English flaently, took us under his pro- 
tection, and after something like a, little less 
, than an hour’s wait our trunks wWére deliveréd 
| over to us, and we found oursetves rolling or 
rather sliding along ovér the frozen sfiow to 
our hotel; our lips and fidses swelled outa 
it s¢emed—about six times their normal sizé by 
the cold, and our"ears feeling as if they were 
being squeezed between the cid of 4 pair of 
| Hut-erackers. 





(Zo be continued.) 





Hinte to Parents, Dupite, 
and Srofessors. 


pep HE proper time to commence with chil- 

dren is from six to séven.; but that 

ought not to exclude persons more 

advanced in years. Naturally; how- 

ever, and to form the hand to the use of the kéy- 
board, the sooner is the better. 


& & & 
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we would have our olive branches springing | 


round us, it would be a punishment unknown 
in our establishments. 


All the same we slept sounder than ever. 


before in our lives; no bad dreams disturbed 
us, and it was only at eight thé next morning 
we awoke to reality, and as hungry as huhters ; 
fortunately the train shortly after stopped at a 
large station, and leaving Peacocke to keep 
guard over our things, I sallied forth, bent this 
time on getting something to make my waist a 
good half yard at least broader. 

I didn’t attempt to say anything, but I just 
marched up to some beef, cut as much és 1 
thought I wanted of it, which was about the 
entire ; took some French rolls and a bottle of 
wine, giving a ten-rouble note in payment, and, 
receiving the change, returned, 4 

Peacocke greeted me with as radiant a face 
from the carriage window. as he saw myself and 
the waiter coming along with the provisions, as 
it is certain Noah must have greeted that dove 
that brought him the green olive leaf ; and need- 

to add, both of us did full justice to my 


The same day, late in the evening, we arrived 
# St. Petersburg after a two days’. journey 
a country which for uninteresting 

‘enery beat anything I ‘have ever seen,—one 
“ast tract of snow, a few wretched wood cabins, 
‘few wretched peasants, and nothing further to 
ten except the dismal black smoke from out 
"gine—they burn wood—as it crawled along. 





our journey through Peacocke and myself | upon natural disposition, and some have greater 


WITH regard to grimaces, persons can easily 
cure themselves of this fault by putting a glass 
on the desk of the spinet or clavecin. 


dd 


It is better and more becoming not to mark 
time either with the head, body, or feet. One 
ought to have an éasy manner at the instru- 
ment. One ought not to look too fixedly at any 
object, nor téo vaguely: One ought to look at 
one’s audience—if there be any—as if one were 
not worried. This advice is only for those 
who play without the help of their books. 

& & & 

BEAUTIFUL playing depends more on supple- 
ness and independence of the fingers than on 
strength. 

: & & & 

WHEN children first begin to learn, it is better 
to advise them net to practisé during the 
absence of their teacher. Young people dre too 
flighty to trouble about holding their hands’ in 
the position which has been ordered them! As 
for myself, when I bégin training children, out 
of precaution I carry away the key of the in- 
strument, so that they may not be able to upset 
in one moment what I have carefully established 
(posé) in three-quarters of an hour. 

& & 

I HAVE always made, my pupils go through 
little finger evolutions (de petites Cvolutions des 
doigts). One cannot give too many of such. 
It is so much material all ready to put in its, 
place, and which will often prove of service. 

& & db 
- ONE ought not to teach names and value of 
notes to children until they hate léatnt a 
ceftain number of pieces. It is almost ifnpos- 
sible for them, when looking at the book, to 
avoid turning and twisting their fingers. Be- 
sides, in learning by heart they strengthen their 
memory. 

hd 


IT would be wise to teach children to practise 
shakes with all the fingers. But much depends 


or less strength and independence of finger. 
The teacher is the proper person to decide. 


oo g 


IN playing carefully and regularly six pieces 
(the 6 Preludes in the book) of different charac- 
ter, one becomes fitted to play many others. 
On the other hand, quantity (especially with 
young persons) produces disorder, from which 
it is extremely difficult to disaccustom them. 


4 


Ir wéuld be well if parents, or those who 
have to look after children, were less impatient, 
and bad mofe confidence in teachers, once 
sure of having made agood choice. It: were 
also to be wished that skilful masters were less 
condescending. 

bos 

TEACHERS would do well imperceptibly to 
impart to theit pupils a knowledge of intervals, 
modes, cadences perfect and imperfect, chords, 
passing notes. 


—From Couperin's PArt de toucher 
le Clavecin, Paris, 1717. 








a 


PUBLIC attention has recently been drawn to a 
transposing pianoforte, invented or perfected by Mr. 
Henry Schallehn, and intended to make the rough 
places plain for accompanists who are not adepts at 
reading in one key and playing in another. There 
are many such, as vocalists have reason to know, and 
we récognise true benevolence in helping these lame 
dogs over the stile. The device consists, we under- 
stand, in moving the back on which the strings are 
stretched by means of a levet under the keyboard, 
so as to bring the whole range of strings into the 
required position, Thus, if the song be printed in G, 
and the vocalist wishes to sing it in F, a slight 
movement of the lever brings the F strings under the 
G hammer, the pianist then playing from copy as 
though no transposition had been made. The 
“perfect transposing pianoforte” may, we are 
informed, be seen at Mr. Archibald Ramsden’s, New 
Bond Street. 


* * * 


Two thousand pounds is riow the highest recorded 
price for a violin. The Alard Stradivarius, -known 
as the ‘‘ Messiah,” has passed from France to England 
for that sum, to go into the collection of a Scotchman. 
It is dated 1716. It is described in the catalogue of 
the South Kensington Exhibition of 1872 as the only 
one in a condition of perfect preservation, and was 
known to be in such a state at the time of sale, It 
was bought in 1760 by an Italian amateur, Count 
Cozio di Salabue, after whose death it was purchased, 
in 1824, by a famous collector, Luigi Tarisio. _Tarisio 
hid it away, refusing to let any one see it, ti!l his 
death in 1854. A year later it was purchased by 
Vuillaume, the Patisian violin-maker. Its condition 
of preservation led to the belief that it had scarcely 
been played upon during the whole 150 years of its 
existence. Vuillaume left it on his death to his son- 
in-law Alatd, the violinist. 


** * 


A PRIZE of twenty guineas has been offered by 
‘* Puck ” for the best setting of a cycling song, called 
‘*The Demon of the Whirling Wheel.” The com- 
position is intended to supply the want of a rallying 
song for cyclists;: Mr. Cowen will act as arbitrator. 


ss * 


Tite English invasion of Germany is, musically 
speaking, ah accomplished fact: A series of operatic 
performances were given at the Centrale Hallen, 
Hamburg, during the ‘month of June, by Mr. 
Valentine Smith's English Opera Company. The 
same company will also appear at Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and Vienna. 
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EW vocalists have advanced to the front | 
rank in their profession so rapidly as has | 


Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, a brief sketch 


of whose career I have, at the Editor’s | 


pursue his studies in a sphere which, though 
not exactly ecclesiastical, could not but enhance: 


the value of his services as a clergyman. 

His reputation as a vog¢alist soon extended 
beyond the narrow confines of the parish in 
which it was his lot to labour, and the atten- 
tion of such excellent musicians as Signor 
Randegger, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Weist 
Hill was speedily directed to him. , It was 
upon the advice of these gentlemen that Mr. 
Davies decided to abandon the-clerical path 
he had mapped out for himself, and instead 
to devote himself to that career for which a 


request, undertaken to write for Zhe Magazine | kind Providence had richly endowed him. It 


of Music. \t was but yesterday comparatively 
that Mr. Davies was passing rich upon an 
average curate’s average remuneration. A few 
months hence the young Welshman will, as a 
leading grand operatic baritone, be in the re- 
ceipt of a salary little less than that enjoyed by 
a Cabinet Minister ; and, as far as I can see, 
there is no position in the world of music to 
which he may not aspire to attain as a vocalist, 
All London has recently sung Mr. Davies’ 
praises, but let me be set down as a poor pro- 
phet if his truly magnificent baritone voice does 
not create a far greater sensation in the near 
future than it has ever done in the past. 

Mr. Davies first saw the light at Bethesda, 
Carnarvonshire—a district which, more than any 
other, perhaps, in the northern half of the Prin- 
cipality, is famed as the home of sweet songsters. 
It was here where arose that remarkable body 


- of vocalists which, under the bdton of Dr. 


Roland Rogers, achieved unexampled victories 
at Eisteddfod after Eisteddfod; and it is here 
where still exist voices which, I venture to think, 
are unequalled for richness and purity in the 
whole realm of Welsh music. 

Nurtured under such circumstances and in 
the home of one who, according to his lights, 
was no mean musician, it is not surprising, there- 


fore, that young Ffrangcon early manifested a | 


keen love for the art, and that he was afforded 
every possible opportunity of satisfying his appe- 
tite. His earlier education he obtained at 
Ruthin and at the Friars’ Grammar School, 
Bangor, during the headmastership of the Rev. 
LD). Lewis Lloyd, the recently-elected bishop of 
that See. While at Bangor, such progress had 
Mr. Davies made with his musical studies that 
he was for two and a half years a chorister at 
Bangor Cathedral, under the direction of the 
present successful organist, Dr. Rogers. 

From the first it was intended that Mr. Davies 
should pursue a clerical career. It was with 
this definite object, therefore, that when he left 
Friars’ he proceeded to Oxford, where he was 
elected classical exhibitioner at Jesus College. 
Being of athletic build, and somewhat athleti- 
cally inclined, Mr. Davies, like the majority of 
his species who experience collegiate life, went 
in for sport—Rugby football and boating having 
the preference. During the three and a half 
years he remained a resident of Jesus College, 
however, he never allowed his love for athleti- 
cism to overpower his inclination to study, and 
as a consequence he made rapid advances to 
the goal he had in view. 

Successful in obtaining the degree of B.A., 
Mr. Davies was at once ordained to the curacy 
of Pwllheli, a watering-place but a few miles dis- 
tant from his Welsh home. Here he remained 
two years, when he accepted the offer of the 
senior curacy of Conway; and a like period only 
elapsed when the young clergyman succumbed 
to an invitation to undertake the duties of senior 
curate in the parish of St. Mary’s, Hoxton, In 
the meantime, however, Mr. Davies had taken 
his degree of M.A.; and once in London, with 
golden opportunities at his feet as it were, he 
proceeded, at the Guildhall School of Music, to 





_was thus that he became a private pupil of 


Mr. Shakespeare, to whom and his admirable 
system of voice tuition Mr. Davies is not slow 
to acknowledge he owes his present position 
and prospects. 

Mr. Davies’ first important. work was to sing 
the baritone part in Bottesini’s “Garden of 
Olivet” at Signor Randegger’s request, with 
the London University choir in Gower Street. 
So successful was his singing here and at a 
Bauer concert, that a competent critic charac- 
terized his voice as being equal to any similar 
voice that had been heard since the best days 
of Graziani. A Yorkshire critic was scarcely 
less enthusiastic, Mr. Davies’ “beautiful voice 
and excellent manner,” as Robin Hood in the 
“May Queen” and in “Judas Maccabzeus,” in 
which he appeared at the Hovingham Festival 
in October 1888, frequently reminding the 
audience of Santley in his prime. High praise 
indeed, but if such terms were justifiable then, 
how much more so are they now ! 

The next important concert at which Mr, 
Davies appeared was that given at the Prince’s 
Hall by Miss Fanny Davies, in May 1889, 
when he sang the baritone part in Schumann’s 
“Spanisches Liederspil” with marked success. 
A month later he was engaged to take part in 
the concerted music in the grand “ Elijah” 
performance at the Crystal Palace, and at the 
request of Mr, August Manns “understudied” 
the whole of the Prophet’s part, Signor Foli’s 
appearance being somewhat doubtful. 

His first provincial appearance since he 
entered the ranks of professional vocalists Mr. 
Davies made at Mr. Jacob Davies’ series of 
Saturday popular concerts at Cardiff in 
December last. It may be granted that, 
taking the audience as a whole, Mr. Davies 


/was to them a perfect stranger, whose re- 





putation had failed to precede him. His | 


success, however, was immediate and complete, 
the crowded audience almost losing their heads 
with enthusiasm. A week or two later saw 
Mr. Davies in Manchester, where at Mr.. De 
Jong's concerts his success was none the less 
marked and conclusive—so unqualified, indeed, 
that he re-appeared there four or five times in 
almost as many weeks. 

It was at Manchester that Mr. Davies was 
first approached in the matter of his appearance 
in grand opera with the Carl Rosa Company. 
Overtures were made to him with the: object 
ef securing his appearance in a minor 
character, but Mr. Davies was pardonably 
ambitious, and held out for his favourite 
character—Valentine in “Faust,” Everything 
comes to him who waits, and so it happened in 
this case, the month of March witnessing his 
initial operatic appearance in this character, 
with the Carl Rosa troupe at. the. Theatre 
Royal, Manchester. Successful on the concert 
platform, Mr. Davies, as witness this extract 
from the Manchester Guardian, was alike suc- 
cessful on the stage :— ; 

But the chief interest centred in the first appear- 
ance of Mr. Ffrangcon Davies as Valentine. The 
part is not a gteat one, but few singers could venture 
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upon a first appearance on :any stage in sucha cha. 
racter without trepidation. Probably Mr, Davies 
suffered.in this fashion, but there were few indica. 
tions of its effects. - Indeed, we have never seen go 
successful a first appearance, and. few. who were 
present had any idea that, they were listening to an 
absolute novice on the lyric stage. We shall only 
say further that Mr. Davies gave evidence of a 
talent which only needs opportunity for development, 
His voice is a splendid one, and he ought to become 
a petsonage on the English operatic stage. *' 


It was unlikely that. Mr. Davies’ progress 
should stay here ; he had placed his foot upon 
the ladder of Fame, and up he must go, . Aj} 
that he desired was opportunity, and this 
speedily came. A second appearance at Cardiff 
when, in conjunction with Mr. Sims Reeves, he; 
created an undeniable furore, and then he made. 
his operatic débuZ in London, Drury Lane being 
the venue, and the Herald in “ Lohengrin” the 
character. At the best the character. is insig- 
nificant, and in the hands of the majority of 
baritones would pass entirely unnoticed. Mr. 
Davies, however, knew his power, and utilized 
itto such a purpose that the classic walls rang 


again with shouts for “the Herald,” and the: 


next morning, with one-accord, all the London 
papers joined in prophesying a brilliant future 
for the young Welsh débutant. That future is 
now fairly within Mr. Davies’ grasp, and I must 
confess that I know him not if he fails to take 
the fullest possible advantage of the golden 
opportunity that is before him. As. I write 
comes the news that, at a remuneration which 
is sufficient to make the mouth of many a 
struggling vocalist water with envy, Mr. Davies 
has been engaged by Mr. D’Oyley Carte to 
create the principal baritone character in Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s new grand opera, “ Ivanhoe,” 
which will be produced at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre in the autumn. Such distinction falls 
to the lot of few men,.and few deserve it. Mr. 
Davies, however, has fairly won his spurs, and 
I venture to predict that it will be long before 
his magnificent baritone voice ceases to charm 
the hearts of the multitude. at fe 





Mr. Davies’ sketch is taken from an excellent 
photograph by Mr. J. Owen, of Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire. 





“WMocafiots and 
‘obbferd.” 


—0:--— 


E are glad to see a certain class of 
singers fitted by (and with) Truth 
with the title of “ Wobblers ;” and 
we hope that the nickname will stick, 

and that a wholesome dose of: derision may 
prove a more effectual remedy than argument. 
Truth considers that operatic singers cannot 
succeed in England if affected with this vocal 
vice, and we are unfeignedly glad to hear It; 
but the same cannot be said of concert-singers, 
some of whom are decided favourites with the 
public, although they persist in this ludicrous 
affectation. Miss Marguerite Hall, for instance, 
is sometimes almost as unintelligible as though 
a fan were being vigorously fluttered before her 
mouth. .We could name many others ; in 

the shorter task would be to point out 
singers who pour forth their melodious notes 
in unbroken fulness. . To them our thanks are 
due. Fifty years ago a singer would have been 
hissed as incompetent whose voice quavered in 
this preposterous fashion. 
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“The chief difficulty now presented to any 
impresario is to discover a competent operatic 
vocalist free from the tremolo. The story is an 
oldone, and it continually repeats itself. Rubini 

sed this, the ugliest of vocal vices, and, 
in his day, he set the fashion to a crowd of 
imitators, who were finally all snuffed out by 
Mario. The disease broke out again on the 
Continent about thirty-five years since, but it 
was stopped here by the success of Clara 
Novello, Giuglini, Jenny Lind, and Titiens, 
all of whom were free from it, The defect 
slumbered among the dz minores of the Con- 
tinent for a lengthened period, until the success 
achieved by Gayarré once more made the ac- 
quisition of the tremolo a glorious achievement, 


' Vocalists (next to concert entrepreneurs) are 


the most imitative members of .the human 
musical family, and they are especially prone 
to copy the mannerisms of greater. artists, 
vainly believing that in those mannerisms lies 
the hidden secret of greatness. Hente‘we have 
during the past few years had a crowd of new- 
comers, of whom most of the ladies and many 
of the baritones have been affected with the 
vibrato, and the tenors with a combination of 
the tremolo and the gorge deployé. The 
‘wobble’ is now, acknowledged to be an 


acquired vocal defect, and due to no weak-., 


ness of voice; yet aspirants to operatic fame 
appear to overlook the fact that it was 
largely to their freedom from the tremolo 
that Mongini, despite his blustering, Fancelli, 
notwithstanding that he could not read the 
simplest music, and Campanini, in spite of 
his throatiness, became vastly popular in this 
country. 

“England has for forty years and more been 
the one country in the world where the tremolo 
isa bar to artistic success. It has freely been 
accepted in France, Belgium, Spain, and Russia ; 
itis not absolutely forbidden even in.Germany ; 
while in Italy it has been the main cause of 
reducing the race of great vocalists! almost to 
vanishing-point. Over and over again, London 
audiences have declined to accept singers 
afflicted with the vibrato ; and as the British 
are the best musical paymasters, we have in- 
variably carried the day. Vocalists of such 
high repute as Adelina Patti, Nilsson, Albani, 
and Trebelli, the whole of our great concert 
artists, and such comparatively new celebrities 
as Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Nordica, De 
Lussan, and M‘Intyre are free from the defect. 
Indeed, during the past.twenty years well-nigh 
the only exceptions to the. contrary have been 
Gayarré aforesaid, Faure, who has not been 
heard in England for .many years, and, to a 
limited extent, M. Lassalle. It was really 
lamentable last week to hear in ‘Les Hugue- 
nots’ three such excellent new vocalists as 
the soprano, Madame Tetrazzini; the tenor, 
M. Ybos ; and the baritone, M. Dufriche; all 
three scund and intelligent artists, possessed 
of capital voices, and as to the tenor a really 
magnificent actor, yet all practically singing 
away their chances of fame, by adopting a 
mannerism condemned alike by the artistic feel- 
ings of audiences and by common sense. On 
the other hand, Mr. Harris’s latest débutante, 
the famous German prima donna, Madame 
Basta-Tavary, who made her début aS Donna 
Anna in a remarkably good all-round perform- 
ance of ‘Don Giovanni, is wholly free from 
the distressing vibrato which most Continental 
singers affect; and despite the fact that her 
voice seemed rather tired, she was unani- 
mously held to be the best of the season’s 
hew-comers. Indeed, in the whole cast of 
‘Don Giovanni,’ although, curiously enough, 
it included a French tenor, a Belgian and: an 


solitary ‘wobbler. _ 

“I am, of course, perfectly well aware, 
although the two terms are now used in an 
identical sense, that theoretical writers dis- 
criminate between the tremolo and the vibrato, 
the difference in which is even more strongly 
marked in instrumental music. It is, of course, 
equally true that the tremolo is sometimes a 
highly effective means of giving vocal expression 
tothe human emotions, It is soemployed by Mr. 
Lloyd in the phrase, ‘Oh that I knew where 
I might find Him, in ‘Elijah;’ and elsewhere, 
though equally felicitously, by Madame Albani 
and. Mr. Santley ; while it was an ordinary and 
perfectly legitimate device of the old foriture 
singers. Its highly realistic effect under such 
conditions renders its abuse by artists of the 
‘intense’ school all the more exasperating to 
audiences accustomed to listen to the greatest 
vocalists the world produces, and who naturally 
rebel when the vibrato, ceaselessly maintained 


and is adopted—and, indeed, cultivated—by 
the majority of Continental artists.” 

“Truth” is an ambitious title, and one is 
apt to remember and quote Pilate’s question, 
“What is Truth?” But at any rate it is 
many-sided, and the present flash from our 
contemporary’s mirror will, we hope, be far- 
reaching and effectual. ; 
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A WEEK OF WELSH OPERA. 


HE first week of June 1890 marks an epoch 
in the history of Wales. Then, as I inti- 
mated in my last batch of notes, was 
produced for the first time an opera 

composed by a Welsh musician, and performed 
by Welsh artistes. It was truly an unique event, 
and much doubt was entertained as to whether 
the venture would prove a success. The promoters 
had nothing in the way of experience to guide them : 
they had to rely entirely upon their own resources, 
and non-success meant disastrous failure. These were 
the thoughts that passed through my mind and the 
minds of many others before Welsh opera made its 
appearance. | Very different feelings reigned after the 


in Mr. E. Fletcher’s successful career of management. 
Monday’s house was a bit of a frost ; but the column 
laudatory, notices that appeared in the daily papers 
on Tuesday roused the interest of the public, and 
thenceforward the theatre was nightly packed to the 
doors, 


‘¢ BLODWEN” AND “ ARIANWEN ” COMPARED. 


The two operas produced were ‘‘ Biodwen” and 
‘* Arianwen,” both by Dr. Joseph Parrv, Lecturer on 
Music at the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire,‘ Cardiff. In one way or another 
‘*Blodwen” (‘‘ White Flower”) has been ‘played ‘in 
Wales about three ‘hundred times, but never in 
character, and never under such happy circumstances 
as to make the composer proud to acknowledge the 
paternity. On the other hand, ‘‘ Arianwen” was 
only completed a week or two before its production 
at Cardiff. Both depict Welsh national life, but here 
all similarity ends. - ‘‘ Blodwen ”’ is full of the fierce and 
warlike spirit that prevailed ‘in Wales in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, when the Cymry 
made their final effort to secure national independ- 
ence. It is, in fact, a musical tragedy, and the feel- 





Irish bass,.a Portuguese baritone, a. German 


of every note, becomes a mere vocal wobble, | 


and two American sopranos, there was not a ** Arianwen ” is of a totally different character; it is 


a sweet little lyric, depicting the homely life of a 
little fishing village of a hundred years-ago, and it is 
full of romance and laughter. 


ADVERSE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


I need scarcely observe that the weak part of the 
venture was the acting. Even this, however, was 
several stages ahead of that which I anticipated. It 
would be manifestly unfair to criticise the perform- 
ance of these Welsh operas according to the standard 
by which we criticise a Carl Rosa or a Turner Opera 
Company. The principals were drawn from the 
ranks of Welsh professional vocalists, and, with one 
exception, none had before strode a theatrical stage. 
The same remark is likewise applicable to the 
chorus, which for the most part was composed of 
chapel choristers. Under such circumstances, the 
wonder is to me that, instead of a brilliant success, I 
have not to record a week of dismal failure. 


‘THE PRINCIPALS, 


So far as the music went, it could not, as far as I 
could judge, have been improved, the principals 
including some of the very best singers to be found 
in the Principality. Miss Maggie Davies, a young 
Dowlais soprano, who possesses a voice .of sjngular 
sweetness and strength, was the only one who really 
felt at home upon the boards, she having but three 
weeks before scored a decided success in Gluck’s 
‘‘Orpheus” at Cambridge. Her Blodwen was 
excellent, and her Arianwen veritably charming 
and exceedingly popular. Miss Davies was indeed 
the success. of the week. The first contralto was 
Miss Hannah Jones, a young Swansea lady, who 
combines a rich voice with considerable dramatic 
power. Her witch in ‘‘ Arianwen” was to my mind 
a very finished bit of acting, Mr. Maldwyn Hum- 
phreys, of Machynlleth, was the principal tenor. 
His voice charmed me years ago, but there were 
those at Cardiff to whom its purity and sweetness 
came as somewhat of a revelation. Mr. Humphrey’s 
acting was certainly a trifle stilted, but his charming 
singing more than amply compensated for such a 
deficiency. There were two baritones—Mr, David 
Hughes and Mr. John Walters. Both gentlemen 
possess excellent voices, but the palm both for acting 
and singing must undoubtedly be awarded to Mr. 
Hughes, who made himself'a great favourite. The 
best “‘hit” of ‘‘Arianwen”:» was Mr. Llewelyn 
Lloyd, who furnished the comic element. He had 
a ‘character—an old Welsh tailor—in which he 
fairly revelled ; and whenever he occupied the boards, 
the audience were absolutely convulsed. 


A LIBRETTIST WHO HAD NEVER ENTERED 
A THEATRE, 


I had almost forgotten to state that Dr. Parry's 
librettist in the case of ‘‘ Blodwen ” and “ Arianwen ” 











ings of the audience ase often highly wrought. 





alike is Professor Rowlands of Brecon College, 


initial performance ; and when the Cardiff Theatre | who, singular to relate, was never inside a theatre 


Royal curtain was rung down on Saturday night, it | pefore he witnessed ‘ Blodwen’s ” production at 
marked the end of a week of success, unparalleled even | Cardiff, 


A West Operatic Tour, 


** Arianwen ” is to be toured throughout Wales at 
once, Rhymney, Monmouthshire, being the starting- 
point. Glamorganshire will next be ‘‘ done,” and a 
visit to North Wales will follow. The principals 
have been re-engaged, and the chorus will comprise 
about a dozen of the best Cardiff voices, Where no 
orchestra is available in the towns visited, a piano- 
forte and a harmonium will supply the deficiency. 1 
see no reason why the tour, which will be conducted 
by Mr. Mendelssohn Parry, son of the composer, 
should not be attended with considerable success. 


ANOTHER OPERA AWAITING PRODUCTION, 


I am informed that Dr. Parry has another opera 
ready for production. It is entitled ‘‘ Virginia,” and 
deals with incidents of the American Civil War. 
The librettist is Major, E., Rowland Jones, United 
States Consul at Cardiff, who has long won renown 
as an author and journalist. Major Jones went all 
through the war, which provides the incidents and 
the plot, and, as Dr. Parry likewise Knows America 
intimately, it is confidently expected that the new 
opera, which will probably see the light in the autumn, 
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will be popular. We may now almost take it for 
granted that at least a week a year will be set apart 
for Welsh Opera at Cardiff. 


THe WEtsH Lapigs’ CHorr IN LONDON, 


I had hoped ere I despatched this letter to have 
quietly buttonholed Mr. Geo, H. Brierley, the secretary 
of the Grand Evening Concert, which, as I intimated 
last month, the Welsh Ladies’ Choir from Cardiff 
intend giving for the benefit of the Morfa Colliery 
Explosion Fund, at the St. James’s Hall, London, op 
July 2nd. I have, however, beer unfortynate in my 
quest, and I am thus obliged to rely for my informa- 
tion upon the particulars which have appeared in the 
Western Mail, The choir, which numbers 100 lady 
voices of undoubted excellence, will, with a band of 
twenty Welsh lady pianists, who will play upon ten 
Bechstein grand piangs, be conducted by Mrs. Clara 
Novello Davies——a teacher of music who has achieved 
unqualified success. The whole of the first half of 
the programme will be occupied by them in giving 
Roeckel’s tuneful and spirited cantata, ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!” in which tambourines and castanets will be 
introduced. In the second half the twenty pianists 
will contribute a concertante by Coenep, and the 
choir will sing Roeckel’s trio, ‘‘ A joyous Life,” from 
‘*The Gitana;” “ Y Gwenith Gwyn,” specially 
arranged for three voices by Mr. D. Emlya Evans ; 
Curschmann’s delightful -trio, ‘‘ Protect us,” and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's ‘‘ Lost Chord,” with pianoforte and 
grand organ accompaniment. The solo artistes will 
be Madame Amy Sherwin, a brilliant Australian 
soprano, who has just accomplished a three years’ 
tour of the world; Mr. Hirwen Jones, the London 
tenor; Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, M.A., the latest addi- 
tion to the ranks of grand operatic baritones ; and M, 
Johannes Wolff, the Queen’s favourite violinist. Dr. 
Turpin will preside at the grand organ, and Mr. W. 
L. Barrett will play the flute obligato to one of 
Madame Sherwin’s songs. Such a programme 
should pack the St. James's Hall, and I for one shall 
be disappointed if this is not thesesult. It is pretty 
well certain that the choir will be acgompanied to 
the Metropolis by several hundred friends, and I hear 
of people so far distant as Neath and Cardigan who 
have applied for tickets. 


“Tue GREATEST LiviNG Pianist” AT CARDIFF, 


I must own that until Wednesday, the a1th June, 
I was indisposed to accept the Magasine of Music's 
dictum that Bernhard Stavenhagen is ‘‘ the greatest 
living pianist of the century,” but after having heard 
the brilliant executant at Cardiff I must confess that 
if there is a greater I should sincerely like to hear 
him. Not alone to myself was Herr Stavenhagen’s 
playing a revelation ; the large audience were spell- 
bound, and manifested their delight by repeated 
recalls, Such a brilliant pianist has certainly never 
been heard in South Wales, and I shall anxiously 
anticipate Herr Stavenhagen’s return visit, which Mr. 
Jacob Davies promises for the winter. 


@oreign Rotesd. 
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ANOTHER ARTIST INSANE,—-The Berlin ‘‘ Tag- 
liche Rundschau” gives publication to the rumour 
that the celebrated bass buffo Friedrichs, of Bremen, 
the model * Beckmesser”’ of all the Bayreuth perfor- 
manees of ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” has become mentally 
deranged, and that he is now an inmate of a private 
asylum. Friedrichs was originally an actor, and only 
a few years ago became a singer. He appeared as 
such at Kroll’s Opera House at Berlin, at the Bremen 
Opera House, and was lately engaged as a member 
of the Dresden Court Opera House personnel. There 
seems to be justifiable hope of his speedy recovery, 
and he may yet be heard again at next year’s Bayreuth 
performances of “ Die Meistersinger.” 

*“* * 


Tuer is some talk of annulling she rights of the 
box-haklers of La Scala, doing away with the annyal 
subsidy, and letting out the theatre to impresarios 
after the English and American fashion. The season 
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sentation in Milan drew 18,000 lire ($3600). 
* * * 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’s néw opera, ‘‘La Dame de 
Pique,” is now in rehearsal at the Russian Imperial | 
Opera House, St. Petersburg, where it will be per- 
formed in the course of November at latest. The 
libretto is based upon Pouschkine’s story by. the 





now in progress has been unprecedentedly bad, the Vienna, a tablet has just been placed on a ows, 
receipts have been small, and one of the latest per- 
formances—that of Bizet’s ‘‘ Pécheurs de Perles””— 
caused such a disturbance that the curtain had to be 
lowered before the opera was at an end. And all” 
this in face of the fact that Buffalo Bill's first repre- | 


which is thus marked as t " 
Beethoven wrote the ‘ Ein Sy oh neh i io, 


** # 


THERE is an abundance of portraits of ’ 

but Sir George Grove goes so far as to say that, with 
very few exceptions, all of them are faulty, « 

_ either idealize him into a sort of Jupiter Olympus, 

or they rob him of all expression.” The i 

referyed to are a miniature by Hornemann, i 
1802; a head by Letronne ; ae saall fukin 

| sketch by Lyser, engraved in ‘‘ Grove’s Dictionan 

| Music and Musicians.” To these must now be added 


composer’s brother, Modes Tschaikowsky. Another | a remarkable etching by Carel L. Dake, which no 


Russian opera, ‘‘ Cordelia,” which is considered one | 
of the best works of Solovieff, has just been translated 
into German in order that it may be performed 
during the forthcoming season at the National Opera 


House at Prague. 
“* * 


ISNARDEN, the well-known basso, is just about to 
publish a handsome volume narrating fully the his- | 
tory of the chief theatre of Brussels, the ThéAtre de _ 


la Monnaie. 
kk & 


THE most recently: discovered Wagner tenor is 
He was formerly a simple | 
school teacher at Landsberg, in Silesia, but his heroic 
tenor voice, which is said to be of wondrous beauty, 
was discovered and trained, with the artistic result 
that he created a perfect furore at his recent début as 


named Heinrich Zeller. 


Tannhauser at the Weimar Court Opera House, 
Strauss, 
pronunciation. 


living Wagner singers. 
** * 


IN the Italian papers the controversy is still in 
active progress as to whether or not Verdi is engaged 


upon a new opera, entitled ‘‘ Juliet and Romeo.” J/ | 
Trovatore declared that he is, whereupon // Mondo 


Artistico published a contradiction, saying that, 


production as ever, can possibly interfere in the 
slightest degree with an opera by Verdi on the sub- 
ject of ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” is not at all clear, 


and declares positively that Verdi is actually engaged 
upon ‘‘ Juliet and Romeo,” the names of the heroine 
and hero being transposed, as the principal interest 
is centred in Juliet. If the opera ever comes off, we 
can all wish it a more permanent place in the London 
operatic repertory than ‘‘ Otello,” 


* * * 
ERNEST REYER, after his success with Salammbo, 


to work on a new musico-dramatic creation, entitled 
‘*Omphela,” which is to be brought out at the next 


Lalo, the composer of ‘‘ Le Roi d’ Ys,” has also just 


which is to be brought out at Paris next fall. 
** * 


THE Beethoven Exhibition opened at Bonn with a 
series of chamber music concerts, the programmes of 
which have been devoted exclusively to the master’s 
music, and have been performed partly by the 
Joachim quartet, and partly by a quartet headed with 
the name of Mr. Hollander. 
foreign papers, among the relics exhibited are the ear 
trumpets used by Beethoven after he became deaf, 
and manufactured expressly for the composer by Dr. 
Maelzel, inventor of the metronome. The German 
Emperor has sent from the Royal Library at Berlin 
most of the manuscripts and other Beethoven relics in 
order that they may be placed in the museum which 
has just been founded in the house where Beethoven 





under that young and enthusiastic conductor, Richard 
Zeller is praised also for his highly artistic 
conception, his great histrionic talent, and his clear 
It is confidently predicted that he 


wil] in a short time become one of the greatest of shows the lines of the Italiah Renaissance, and is 


although Verdi had at one time contemplated such a 
work, he had given up the idea in order not to inter- 
fere with Boito’s new opera on the subject of ‘‘ Nero.” 
How Boito’s *‘ Nero,” which had been talked of for 
something like ten years, but seems to be as far off 


However, // Zrovatore now returns to the charge, | 


was not long idly enjoying his laurels, but went | 


season of the Brussels Monnaie Theatre. Eduard | 


finished a new opera, entitled ‘*The Sorceress,” | 


According te the | 


was born. By the way, at Ober Dobling, near 


student of Beethoven can look at without saying to 
| himself, ‘* There’s the man.” 


The artist has worked 


| from a plaster cast taken in 1812, and from a bust 


| by Klein, with so much success that Dr. Fri 

| joint ‘conservator of the Imperial Museums at Vienna, 
author of ‘‘ Neue Beethoveniada,” writes: The 
new portrait by Dake displays more than any other of 
Beethoven the features which my long study of the 
great musician’s physique has caused me to regard as 
characteristic.” The subject is of much interest to 
amateurs, who may be glad to know that tbe etching 
can be seen at Messrs. Obach’s, Cockspur Street. 


* eK 


PROFESSOR SCHAPER is working hard on the 
Richard Wagner monument destined for Leipsic, 
The Norddeutsche Aligemeine Zeitung contains the 
following news on the subject : ‘‘Schaper has repre 
sented Wagner in a sitting posture. With: all the 
repose of the outlines, Wagner's posture is full of life 
and energy. The head shows that clean resemblance 
after life which is also the principal characteristic of 
Schaper’s well-known bust of Wagner taken during 
the latter’s life. .The richly-ornamented pedestal 


well-considered proportions show the monument to 
be perfect in exterior form. The whole will prove a 
great ornament on the Leipsic Theatre place.” 


* * * 


In the person of Victor Nessler, death has just 
removed a well-known composer of the second rank, 
Nessler, who was an Alsatian, found his métier asa 

| writer of operettas, in that capacity gaining much 
distinction and, we may hope, ample pecuniary 
‘reward. His ‘‘ Piper of Hamelin” and ‘‘ Trumpeter 
of Sakkingen ” were specially fortunate—at any rate 
among the Germans, whose ideas of light opera they 
seem exactly to have met. The first-named work 
was produced in London a few years ago, but made 
_ no permanent mark, and has not. been revived. It 
must not be supposed that Nessler was another 
| Offenbach, content to tickle the ears of his patrons, 
| or indulging but faint aspirations towards anything 
| higher. He did a lot of serious work in his day, 
| from grand operas to cantatas, and by that, most 
_ likely, desired to be remembered. But the public 
| paid little attention to it, knowing the composer's 
strength perhaps better than he knew. it himself, 
eae 
A WRITER in the New York Musical Courier gives 
the following interesting account of an interview with 
| Eduard Strauss :—‘‘We managed to meet Eduard 
| Strauss, the Vienna band leader, at present in this 
| country, in-the beautiful city of Baltimore, where he 


i 
| 


| gave three concerts and a matinée at Ford's Grand 
Opera House last week to houses that crowded every 
niche of the big building. . “For years past it bas 
| been my ambition to see this country, and. I must say 
| its people, its cities, its condition, and the high state 
| of its civilisation amaze me,’ said the Austrian. ‘I 
| find that the masses here are intensely musical, and 
| that the visits of great European artists have hada 
greater educational influence than any European 
musician or critic who has not been here suspects 
The social conditions are also so different ; the agite- 
tion of the social or working man’s question aflects 
you relatively so little as compared with the 
deleterious influence the same agitation has ip 
Germany and Austria, and other countries 
the sea, that the great middle class (if I may designate 
any of your people as belonging to a class) 
seem to feel the effects of it.’” : 
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LIVERPOOL, Jue 2690. 
Diss ALICE, —I have just: returned 


from the railway station, after seeing Sta- 
venhagen off to Oxford, where he plays 

this evening. He gave a recital at South- 

on Wednesday, and as that rising town is only 
ashort distance from Liverpool, he made our city his 
headquarters, and stayed with Florrie’ and Henry. 
Ofcourse you have heard that he is engaged to be 
married ; it is wonderful how swiftly such news travel. 
We were all very surprised when, on coming down 
to breakfast one day last week, we found that the 
morning’s post had brought a card bearing the follow- 
ing announcement : ‘‘ Bernhard Stavemhagen. Agnes 
Denis. Verlobt. Weimar, May 15, 1890.” From 
that time on we anxiously ‘looked forward to the 
advent of the future bridegroom’; for, as youcan well 
imagine, our feminine curiosity had been aroused, and 
we were eager to learn all particulars. Accordingly, 
after having weltomed him on his.essival, and having 
offered him our heartiest congratulations on the happy 
event, we proceeded to ply him most mercilessly with 
questions. I remember of old that you are not one 
whit less curious than I, though yon-will never own 
tothe weakness, and being in,a-terribly mischievous 
mood to-day, I would dearly like to say good-bye at 
once, and make you wait a whale month for further 
news. But a wholesome fear of.yeur:righteous wrath 
restraiss me, and bids me satisfy your thirst for 
knowledge (as you term it) to your ‘heart’s content. 
Friulein Agnes Denis, upon whem: the. choice of the 
celebrated artist has fallen, oceupiesia foremost posi- 
tion among the musical celebrities at Weimar. She 
has been one of the leading soprani.in the Weimar 
Opera House for over four :years,:and it was in that 
renowned little town that she:fisst made the acquaint- 
ance of her future husband. Her engagement as 
singer there came about in this aise: Several years 
ago Fraulein Marianne Leisinger .was engaged by the 
manager of the Weimar Opera House to sing in 
several operas, but at the last mement she fell ill, and 
Fraulein Agnes Denis was engagedias her substitute. 
The first opera in which she took :part was ‘‘ Faust,” 
in which she appeared as Marguerite,.and then it was 
that Stavenhagen saw her fer the first time. Since 
that time, both living in the seme town, they have 
had numerous opportunities of becoming further 
acquainted with each other, with the happy result 
now announced. She is the eldest:ef four sisters, the 
second of whom is married to.a:well-known German 
singer, and was born in East Friesland. Staven- 
hagen contemplates building a pretty little villa in 
the town ‘made famous by. his.dearly beloved master 
List, and there ‘he and shis wife,will Jive during the 
greater part of theyear. At present Friulein Denis is 
diligently studying English, for she is going to accom- 
pany her fiancé to England at the commencement of 
next year. They will :then :makesan, extended tour 
through Great Britain, when ‘Zuleika,” a new dra- 
matic composition for orchestsa and solo soprano, 
witten by the clever -pianist, and dedicated to his 
fancle, will be performed under the baton of the com- 
poser. Liverpool is one. of the 4irst places they will 
vuit, as “‘Zuleika” is to be given by the Philhar- 
monic Society in January, “They shave also been 
togaged by Sir Chatles Halké.to appear twice in 
Manchester about the same time. Stavenhagen has 
wnitten this composition from a drama in blank verse 
ailled “‘Zuleika,” by Kastropp, an obscure German 
dramatist. The chief characters are Zuleika, a lovely 
maiden, and daughter of the High ‘Priest ; Potiphar, 
i's Lord High Chancellor; ‘Joseph, his slave ; 

and Potiphar’s sister, betrothed to Joseph. The story, 
witch, as you see, is founded on’ Biblical‘history, is as’ 
‘~The firstscene is Jail inan Egyptiantemple, 
grand religious procession »is about to take 
Place. Potiphar having heard of the sarvellous beauty 


 Zaleika, determines to go to. the temple in the 


hope of seeing her, and takes Joseph his slave with him. 
When the procession enters, Zuleika is qn the arm of 
her father, and.in walking through the sacred edifice, 
she passes quite close.to where Potiphar and Joseph 
are seated. Joseph, struck with her exceeding loveli- 
ness, falls on his knees in silent adoration, an action 
which dees net fail to attsact the attention of the 
maiden, After the ceremony, Potiphar, who has 
fallen in love with Zuleika at first sight, visits her 


daughter in marriage. The High Priest, highly 
gratified at the honour thus conferred .on his beloved 
child, promises touse his best endeavours to induce 
her to consent to the wnion, Zuleika, however, on 
being told of Potiphar’s visit and its object, sted- 
‘fastly refuses to entertain the idea of martiage, and 
her father has almost despaired of succeeding in his 
mission, when he casually remarks that her aspiring 
lover had been in the temple that morning, and had 
witnessed the procession. Thereupen Zuleika, who 
had anly noticed Joseph, and an whose heart the face 
of the Hebrew slave had made a decided impression, 
at once concludes that 4e must have been Potiphar, 
and without further hesitation consents to a betrothal 
with him. The secopd scene transports ys to the 


lovely country surrounding Thebes. Here the formal 


hetrathal is to take place. Hither Potiphar is to 
come in state with his servants and his hoysehold 
to claim the plighted troth of his destined bride. 
Zuleika and her father have already arrived, when 
the High Chancellor's imposing caravan is seen 
approaching. Potiphar, full of eagemess to.see again 
the maiden who has so completely won his heart, 


hurries forward ; but lo! ber joyous glances fall not | 


upen him but upen his slave Joseph, who follows a 
few paces behind. Ignorant of the unhappy .mistake 
under which bis daughter is labouring, the High 
Priest ,introdyces Potipbar as her future busband, 
when, to the extreme astonishment of all present, 
she exclaims that the man yender, pointing to the 
slave, is the one who has found favour in her eyes. 
Her father in great perturbation hastens to undeceive 
her, and, on learning the truth, she gives way to 
violent grief. For hours she refuses to be consoled. 
Her pride forbids her uniting herself with a slave, 
while her heart pleads for such a union. Torn by 
conflicting emotions, her distress is pitiable to witness ; 
but at length pride conquers, and she consents to 
become the effianced wife of the High Chancellor. 
The drama thus terminates in the double iage of 
Zuleika with Potiphar, and Joseph with Potiphar’s 
sister. In Stavenhagen’s camposition only that 
portion of the drama is brought into requisition in 
which Zuleika fights the hattle with herself after 
learning of her fatal mistake. The many passions 
which are thus brought into play bave given the 
young compaser a wide field for his imagination. 
Those who know Stavenhagen will perceive that the 
choice of this interesting story is to be traced to his 
decided penchant for religious subjects. Zuleika jis 
not the first dramatic orchestral piece composed by 
the renowned pianist. About eight years ago he 
wrote ‘‘ Ingeborg’s Klage,” which was performed at 
‘Weimar. <Apropes of Weimar, great expectation 
reigns there at present with regard to the approach- 
ing performance of two new operes. These operas, 
entitled ‘‘ Der Faule Hans” and ‘* Wem die Krone,” 
are by a highly gifted. young artist named Alexander 
Ritter. He is.a relative of Wagner anda friend and 
pupil.of Liszt. And .not.only does he compose the 
music of his operas, but be also writes his own 
libretti. At present he.is. living at Munich, and 
these ;two latest of his works have already been 
performed there with great success. Stavenhagen, 
whose friend he is, prophesies a, great future for the 


young artist, if he fulfils the splendid, promise .be 


now holds out. Fraulein Denis will sing in both the 
new operas, and among her other ‘future engage- 
ments is that of singing Elizabeth in ‘‘ ‘Tanphiuser ” 
at; Bayreuth next.summer. 

With regard to locel.news, the.lest month has been 
exceptionally :bargan, and the little I have to, relate 
will not spoil by .keeping another month, as this 
Jetter is. already long enough. I thought I .wonld 
still quite fresh in my memory. Besides,,1..wanted 
to be your first informant, and, although; know that 








nane of.my information has yet appeared in print, 


father for the purpose of asking the hand of his | 


the press is so remarkably alert now-a;days, that 
until I have seen my letter safely deposited at: the 
post office, J shall pot féel satisfied; So good-bye 
for to-day.—With much love, your affectionate 
sister, 

NETTA, 





PfymeutRK Notes. 


aay! 0 


THe past few weeks have been marked by a dearth 
of noticeable features in the musical life of the town. 
Those, however, who delight in music of the comic 
opera genus have been well provided for by fairly 
adequate performanees of ‘“Paul Jones” and ‘‘ The 
Gondoliers.” Also, Mr. J. W. Turner and his 
Company gave us a week in the more ambitious 
realms of grand opera, and, on the whole, met with 
an appreciative reception. 


eee 


‘THERE ase absolutely no concerts to ehronicle ; 
but, while there is nothing tovlook hack upon, there 
is something to look forwardto. Mr. Samuel Weekes 
announces en ieteresting programme to be given by 
his Society during ‘Show week. To the uninitiated 
reader, I may explain that this is the cusrent elliptical 
expression for denoting the week commencing on 
June 22, when the annual show of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society will be held in Plymouth. Mr. 
Weekes usually gives a concert in the spring, but 
evidently thinks it better to add to the already 
considerable attractions gathering round the agri- 
cultural event. I hope the result willbe auch -as is 
anticipated. ‘What with carnivals, fireworks, and 
entertainments of all sorts and conditions, eut-door 
and in-door, the week will bea merry one. The. only 
fear is that, amidst so many distracting attractions, 
people may be too dissipated to feel inclined for the 
high-class programme artenged for this occasion. I 
hope in my next-‘‘ Notes” to chronicle the ground- 
lessness of this fear, and the triumphing of good 
music ever even. carnivals and:hot weather ! 


** @ 


THERE is another prospective arrangement of a 
most important kind. Patti is coming in November, 
—mirabile dicte! Local enterprise, personified by 
Messrs. Moon & Sons, has succeeded in coming to 
terms with the much-sought one. This I hear from 
a private but thoropghly reliable source. Nothi 
has yet been publicly announced ; but it is generally 
understood that the prices of admission will startle 
even such enthusiasts as are to be found in ‘Plymouth. 
However, the desire of many amateurs here who have 
never heard the diva is very intense; and, if their 
determination js at all proportionate, money will be 
literally “‘ no object.” 

aoe * 


By writing the above, I am reminded of the 
following,—which I quote from the Daily Zaegraph. 
Many readexs intesested in Plymouth matters may 
pot have seen it, so it is wosth ceproducing :-- 

** English amateurs would be .very uopatriotic did 
they not take an interest in their musical cou 
abroad, and .we.ase glad to bring under notice the 
guecess of a young ‘Plymouth man, Mr. - H. 
‘Moen, who for five years has been a 5 at 
Leipsic. ‘Mr. Moon's reaent perfomance of Mep- 
delssohn’s D minor Concerto is highly praised. by the 
Leipsic press, the critics xecognising in it a ‘sefreshing 
individuality ’—whasever that may mean. Having, 
in duty, to beland an Englishman, one of these 
gentlemen ‘toak it out’ with Eogland, and said, 
‘We. are. not ina position to state whether be. was 
actuated in this choice of the concerto by personal 


prevalent in England, or by a shrewd estimate.of.the 
calibre of his future audiences.’ Qur ameteurs, 
happily, can afford to smile.at all auehsneoss. Mr. 
Moon has ‘been wasmly commended, not, oly fer his 
excellence as.a pienist, but for the mesit, displayed in 





the casnpesision of. theme with. wasiations.” 
A. &. 


participation in the Mendelssohn worship still so | 
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IIE last of the series of six Monday Popular 
Concerts was given in Colston Hall on May 

19, when the members of the Society of 
Instrumentalists were invited to take part in 

the performance., A band numbering 200 was a 
novelty in Bristol, and perhaps this was one of the 
reasons which drew a larger audience than has been 
seen at any one of the five previous concerts. The pro- 
gramme included the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” Symphony, 


and the Overture ‘‘ Son and Stranger,” Mendelssohn, | 


Schubert’s Overture, ‘‘Rosamunde,” and Berlioz’ 
‘“Marche Hongroise.” The performance of the 
Symphony was exceedingly enjoyable, and reflected 
great credit upon those concerned in it. Spirit and 
precision were never wanting, and if perfection of 
tone, delicacy, and finish were not so conspicuous, it 
is only a matter for surprise that they were present in 
any degree when we remember that the great pro- 
portion of the players consisted of amateurs, only in 
their second year of existence as a society, and there- 
fore comparatively unused to the performance of 
orchestral works, or to any united performance. 
The result of the combination amply justified Mr. 
Riseley in his venture, and we understand that he will 
repeat it next season. The vocalists were Madame 
Bertha Moore,,and Mr. W. Thomas, of Bristol 
Cathedral. Madame Moore's three songs were much 
appreciated, but Mr. Thomas was unable to do him- 
self full justice owing to a heavy cold, Mr. T. Car- 
rington, who has so ably filled,the position of leader 
throughout the winter, contributed two solos, with 
orchestral accompaniment, after which he received 
quite an ovation. Mr. G. Riseley conducted as usual. 
Miss Mary Lock gave her last Popular Chamber 
Concert for this season on May 21, when the smaller 
of the Victoria Rooms was well filled with an attentive 


audience. ‘lhe visit of Miss Agnes Zimmermann to | 


Clifton on May 5, the notice of which was inadvert- 
ently omitted in last month’s letter, drew a very full 
room at the last of Mr, and Mrs. Pomeroy’s Classical 
Chamber Concerts for this season. Miss Zimmer- 
mann delighted her listeners by her musicianly and 
refined interpretation both of the pianoforte solos and 
of the concerted works which were selected, 
** * 

Tue musical season is now at an end, and on look- 
ing back upon it, there is cause for great satisfaction 
at the activity and success of the new schemes which 
have been started, and also in the fact that these have 
not interfered with the progress of older institutions, 

One large and important body, the Bristol Choral 
Society, has been inaugurated, and we have in a 


former letter given an account of its formation, or | 
rather of its reappearance under a new name, and | 
with somewhat elaborate organization. It is still | 


under the conductorship of Mr. G. Riseley, and has 
just completed a most successful season, both musically 
and financially, About 300 of the members accepted 
Mr. Manns’ invitation to take part in the per- 
formance of ‘‘St. Paul” at the Crystal Palace on 
the 27st ult. Mr. Manns visited Bristol on the 3rd 
ult, for the purpose of conducting a rehearsal of the 
Society, and expressed himself as highly satisfied 
with the way in which the choruses were sung | 
throughout. The meetings of the Society are to be | 
resumed early in October, when Brahms’ ‘‘Requiem” | 
and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” will be taken | 
in hand. | 

We have been honoured in having the Annual 
Conference of the National Society of Professional 
Musicians held in our city early in January, at which 
there were several discussions of great interest. | 
Concerts were also provided for the visitors by the | 
Madrigal and the Orpheus Glee Societies, which | 
were greatly enjoyed. We may mention that a | 
composition of Mr. D. Rootham’s, the conductor of | 
the Madrigal Society, was lately performed at the | 
Quarterly Meeting of the South Midland Section of | 
the N.S,P.M., and was very warmly received. 

Concerning “outside” honours, the visit of the 
Orpheus Glee Society to London on April 26 fully | 
sustained the reputation of our celebrated male voice | 








| of former years, 


| 
choir; while the organ recital given by their con- 


ductor, Mr. G. Riseley, before the Prince and Princess 


of Wales at Luton House, Bedfordshire, in December’ 


last, was a well-deserved tribute to his ability as an 
organist. We are also glad to learn that arrange- 
ments are being made for a series of orchestral 


| concerts to be given in St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 


during next winter, conducted by Mr. Riseley ; and we 
trust that these may prove a means of spreading his 
fame as a conductor. We shall be able to furnish 
particulars of this scheme later on. 

A chief feature of the past season has been the 
revival of the Monday Popular Concerts. Each of 
the six concerts has been noticed in these letters, and 
a new series is to begin in October. ’ 

Besides the serial concerts, we have had the usual 
annual fixtures and several occasional concerts. The 
Saturday Concerts of the Bristol Musical Association, 
and the Saturday Evening Organ Recitals, have been 
continued during the winter. 

The Madrigal, Orpheus Glee, and Gleemen’s 
Societies have each given their annual concert, and 
the two last have been heard on other occasions, 
the Orpheus Society, under the name of a ‘ Male 
Voice Choir,” rendering valuable service at a Charity 
Concert in February ; which example was followed by 
the Gleemen in April, who also secured the additional 
attraction of several songs given by Mrs. Mary 
Davies. 

Of Chamber Concerts, we have had four given by 


| Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy, when opportunities have 


been offered of hearing some of the most beautiful 
music of this class played by competent musicians, and 
to these gatherings we are indebted for visits from 
such eminent artists as Miss Zimmermann, Miss 
Charlotte Davies, Mr. Lamond, and Herr Ludwig. 

Miss Lock’s Popular Chamber Concerts have ap- 
parently prospered well, but two new ventures in this 
direction have fallen through from lack of adequate 
support ; one of which was started in the autumn by 
Mr. Liebich, assisted by Messrs. Carrodus and Leo 
Stern, and the other about the same time, when the 
first three of a set of Matinées were given by Mr. 
Theo. Carrington and Mr. F, Huxtable. 

Speaking of new schemes, the District Choral 
Societies, formed by the. suggestion of Mr. G., 
Riseley, in connection with the Bristol Choral 
Society, should be noticed. They are four in number, 
one for each parliamentary division of the city, and 
they have all done good work during the winter, 
under their respective conductors, each studying some 
composition of merit, which was performed at a 
concert at the close of the season, 

Of the occasional concerts, we may mention Mr. 
Sims Reeves’ final appearance in November, when 
Mr. and Mrs.*Roeckel took part in the concert; the 
visit of Senor Sarasate and Madame Marx, and of 
Mr. Wolff and Mr. Tivadar Nachéz, both in the 
autumn; and Miss Farler’s Ballad Concert in 
February, when the services of talented musicians 
were secured. 

The great musical event of November was the 
performance of Gounod’s ‘*Mors et Vita” by the 
Bristol Musical Festival Choir, assisted by Sir C. 
Hallé’s band and eminent vocalists. We gave a 
detailed notice of this concert at the time, and can 
only now say that the choir deserved great praise for 


the admirable way in which they performed a most 
| difficult task, showing both how heartily they had 


worked, and how carefully they had been trained by 
their conductor, Mr. D. Rootham. A musical treat 
was also provided the day before this performance, 
in a miscellaneous concert given by the Festival 


| Choir, Sir C, Hallé and his band, and the principal 


vocalists. The Festival Choir are now working hard 
in anticipation of the Autumn Festival, of which we 


| hope soon to present a detailed scheme. © 


Mr. John Barrett’s Choir gave the usual Annual 
Concert in April, and also a performance of Handel’s 
‘* Messiah,” in St. Agnes Church in December. 
Sacred cantatas have been given from time to time 
in several of the churches in the city and° neigh- 
bourhood; and the Annual Festival of the Church 
Choral Union was held in the Cathedral on May 8, 
when the singing was considerably in. advance of that 


The Society of Instrumentalists is flourishing, and 


annual ‘‘ Ladies’ Night,” on April 17, was 


encouraging, and showed excellent results. th 
weekly meetings throughout the winter. The Se 


amateur orchestral, body in the kingdom. 
ductor is Mr. G? Risley." . ba 

Throughout the summer months daily concerts are 
given by the Bristol and Clifton Public Band in 
various parts of the ‘town and neighbourhood, con- 
ducted by Herr Van Praag. 

With so much musical enterprise and so many ney 
organizations, we may look forward to a gv 
interest in the musical art, which. will of itse 
the support which is needed to ensure success,  . 


wafenfo. 
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HIS list is specially compiled for the 

Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 

& Cassell, patent agents, 37 Chancery 

’ Lane, London, W.C., from whom 

information relating to patents may be had 
gratuitously. ; 

6,926. An improvement in the application of tubular 
pneumatic actions for alPkinds of organs. 
Henry Whitehead, 33 The Mall, Water. 
ford. 

7,409. Music leaf turning. Ivan Vaukonoski and 
John Allberrey, 73 Carlton Road, Ken- 
tish Town, London. 

7,653. Improvements in candle-holders and gas 
and other lamps, for pianofortes, organs, 
and other like musical instruments, and 
in attaching the said holders and lamps to 
and adjusting their position on the said 
instruments. Thos, Kendrick, 7 Staple 

- Inn, London. 
7,655. Improvement in mechanical musical instrv- 
» ments. Ferdinand Martienssen, 27 
Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London. 

7,677. Improvements in mechanical musical instru- 
ments. Johann Ludwig Muller,’ 142 
Fleet Street, London. 

7,678. Improvements in devices for turning music 
sheets. Johann Friedrich Christopher 
Grun and Otto Bannier, 142 Fleet Street, 
London. 

7,679. ‘Improvements in devices for turning music 
sheets. Johann Friedrich Christopher 
Grun, 142 Fleet Street, London. 

7,804. Improvements in pianos. Newnham Browne, 
73 Cheapside, London. (Charles Bunce 
and Edwin H. Benedict, United States.) 

7,925. A thumb-rest for violins, violas, and other 
like stringed musical instruments. Fred. 
Win. Hollis, 6 Livery Street, Birming- 
‘ham. He a 

7,934. A new or improved pneumatic wind chest 
for organs, Charlés Huelser, 142 Fleet 
Street, London. (Adolph Poppe, Ger- 

Di many. ) } 

‘8,043. Improved leaf-turner. John Pitt Bayly, 18 

Fulham’ Place, Paddington. (Julian R. 

'B. Coon, L. Van Orton, and Edmund 
Wilkoshesky, United States. ) 

8,157. Improvements in covering cloths for cottage 
and other upright pianofortes. Abraham 
Moos, 8 Quality Court, London. ©’ 


- 8,257. Improvements in music easels. Ferdinand 


Dick Builer, 3 New Inn Yard, Totten: 
ham Court Road, London. ! 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 
15,822. Jackson & Jackson, music rack, etc., 188. 
215. Wallbank, portfolio stands, 1890. 6d. 
4,143. Boyes, keyboard musical instruments, 1890 
6d 


8,784. Witton,-pianofortes, 1889. 1s. 3d. 

The above specifications published may be 
had of Messrs. Rayner & Cassell, patent 
agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, WiC, a 





improves in quality as well as in quantity. Their 





the prices quoted. 


now numbers 150 members, and is the largest a 
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Accidentafe. 


A NEW academy of music has just been founded at 
Glasgow, more oF less upon the lines of the Guild- 
hall School of Music. Its principal is Mr. Allan 
Macbeth, well known in connection with the Choral 
Union concerts. Instruction is to be given by 
qualified professors, and at a very moderate rate, and 
the classes for the present will be held at the Glasgow 
Atheneum. The more these local academies are 
multiplied throughout the country, the better will it 
be for the cause of music. We already have quite as 
many teachers as are likely to find occupation, and 
local academies should almost exclusively confine 
themselves to teaching the amateur element, who 
in turn will eventually become the most constant of 


concert-goers. 
* * * 


Murray promises a memoir of the artistic career 
of Jenny Lind (1820-50), by Canon Scott Holland 
and Mr. W. S. Rockstro. It will be founded on 
original documents, letters, and manuscript diaries. 


* oe OK 


Mr. GAUL, composer of. the ‘‘Holy City” and 
other works, has completed a new cantata, entitled 
“The Ten Virgins.” It is primarily designed for 
performance in America, and it is dedicated to the 
musical societies and church choirs of the United 
States. The cantata is based upon the parable of 
the Ten Virgins, as described in St. Matthew's 
Gospel ; but Mr. Gaul has also introduced a fine old 
German chorale, already utilized by Bach and 
Mendelssohn, and best known, perhaps, to English 
audiences as the melody of ‘‘Sleepers, wake,” in 
“St, Paul.” He has also interpolated in the text, 
by permission of Lord Tennyson, the lines beginning 
“Late, late, so late.” . 


xk * 


Iv is said on good authority that the committee of 
the Norwich Musical Festival, acting upon the 
suggestion of their conductor, Mr. Randegger, have 
included Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Dream of Jubal” 
in the programme of the meeting to be held next 
October, At one time there was, an idea of per- 
forming the same composer's early cantata, ‘‘The 
Bride,” but later on it was felt that the work chosen 
should be of a date subsequent to the “‘ Rose of 
Sharon,” written for the Festival of 1884. The 
committee, we understand, have offered an engage- 
ment as reciter of the blank verse to Miss Julia 
Neilson, That lady’s acceptance necessarily depends 
upon the consent of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, of whose 
Haymarket Company, as everybody knows, Miss 
Neilson is a distinguished member. 


* * # 


THE scheme of the North Staffordshire Festival, to 
take place at Hanley on October 1st and 2nd, 
comprises four concerts, of which one, if our informa- 
tim be correct, is orchestral, and will include a 
Beethoven Symphony, probably No. 7. The choral 
works, now definitely decided on, are Mozcart’s 
“Requiem,” Sullivan’s ‘* Golden Legend,” the first 
\wo parts of the “Creation,” Stanford’s ‘‘ Revenge,” 
Hubert Parry’s “Blest Pair of Sirens,” and Dr. 
Heap's new cantata, “‘ Fair Rosamund,” libretto by 
thelate Desmond Ryan. It is clear that ap admir- 
ible selection has been made, and that it implies a 
wttsfactory condition of public taste in the district of 
which Hanley is the centre. 


** * 


MR, HenscHet has been the much gratified’ 
reclpient of an address signed by forty young people 
mm sexes, in which they expressed their great 
Joyment of the “‘ Young’ People’s Concerts” lately 
and asked him to continue them in due time. 
t have reason to anticipate that the youthful 
‘muleurs will not be disappointed. The idea, which 
' Henschel imported from America, has, in 


Magisibe sfisPuee- | 





to acclimatize itself. \Ve learn, further, that Mr. 
Henschel has just been offered the post of director of 
the New England Conservatory at Boston — the 
largest musical school in the United States. Let 
not London “tyoung people” be alarmed at the 
news. He has declined to accept the position. 


\ *# @ 


A PROSPECTIVE artistic wedding is that of Mr. 
Stavenhagen, the pianist, with Miss Agnes Denis, a 
dramatic singer well known in Germany. It is said 
that Mrs. Cosima Wagner has invited this lady to 
take the part of Elizabeth in the Bayreuth ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser.” During the winter Mr. Stavenhagen and 
his bride will make a four months’ tour through Eng- 
land and Scotland, in the course of which his dra- 
matic. scena, ‘*Zuleika,” for soprano and orchestra, 
will be produced. 


* * * 


Amonc the musical families of England must 
decidedly be reckoned the Fawcetts, who reside at 
the village of Eccleshill, near Bradford, Yorkshire. 
A correspondent, Mr. Kilburn, conductor of the 
Sunderland Philharmonic’ Society, writes: ‘*The 
heads of the clan—Sam, John, and James—have long 
been known as the best trombone players in the 
North of England. Indeed, it is a treat to hear their 
purity of tone and phrasing, especially in ‘ Elijah,’ 
which work they have played hundreds of times. The 
sons of these patriarchs are, half a dozen of them, 
violinists, and two are clarionettists, while among 
their nephews there is a first-class oboist, an equally 
good bassoon, and’a number of strings. They play 
regularly in the best orchestras of Yorkshire and the 
North of England.” Mr. Kilburn adds that ten mem- 
bers of the family have played in his orchestra at 
one time. ‘‘They are quite humble folk, but have 
really got the root of the matter in them.” We 
should think so, indeed, and wish there were more 
like them. é 

nee 


THE announcement has been officially made by Mr. 
Irving that Dr. A. C. Mackenzie has consented to 
write the music for the Lyceum production of Mr. 
Merivale’s version of the ‘*Bride of Lammermoor.” 
The music, it is understood, is not of a very elaborate 
character, and it consists simply of a prelude, in which 
the Scottish element, of course, figures largely, and 
three entr’actes. The incidental music, it is assumed, 
will be contributed by another pen, as was indeed 
done in the case of Mr. Buchanan’s ‘‘ Bride of Love.” 


* * * 


IT is not generally known that the Carl Rosa Opera 
Troupe have in hand an English version of ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger.’”” The projected cast is -practically 
settled, but until the difficulty is overcome of reducing 
Wagner’s complex score to the dimensions available 
to a travelling orchestra, I venture to believe that the 
directors will eventually come to the opinion.of Carl 
Rosa himself, who some time since abandoned his 
pet idea of producing the work with Santley as Hans 
Sachs. 

* * * 


* THAT the choice by Sir Arthur Sullivan of the 
subject of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe” for his new 
serious opera is a wise one there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. Moreover, although the story has 
frequently been utilized for the stage, it has, so far as 
I am aware, except by Marschner, never yet been 
adapted as the plot of a serious opera. Incidental 
music has frequently been written to.dramatic¢ versions 
of the story; but, apart from Marschner’s ‘‘ Templar 
and Jewess,” the only opera on the subject is. the 
curious fot-fourri of the music of Pacini and Rossini, 
which under the title of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and set to words 
by Emile Deschamps and Gustava de Wailly, was 
produced at the Paris Odéon on September 15, 1826, 
and was represented at Venice, in Italian, in 1831. 
Mr. Julian Sturgis, adaptor of ‘‘ Nadeshda,” which, 
by the way, has recently been produced at Breslau, 
and will shortly be given in other German cities, will 
be the librettist of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and he will, it is under- 
stood, be assisted by an, American collaborator, in 
order the more effectually to conserve the Trans- 





Transatlantic language, ‘‘caught on,” and bids fair 


atlantic rights. 
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AFTER Mr. Ff. Davies’ successful début as the 
Herald in ‘“‘ Lohengrin” at Drury Lane Theatre a 
little while ago, his engagement for, more inportant 
work was merely a question of time. It now appears 
that Mr. Davies has been secured for the principal 
part in Sir Arthur Sullivan's forthcoming opera 
‘* Tvanhoe.” 

eee 

Mk. BEVIGNANI has been appointed conductor of 
the promenade concerts at Covent Garden in the 
autumn. This should ensure a series of excellent 
performances, as Mr. Bevignani last year at Her 
Majesty's Theatre showed his mastery as an orchestral 
director in music of almost every school, and con- 
siderably astonished those who had hitherto known 
him only as an operatic conductor. 


es * * 


FEw people are aware that the popular baritone, 
Mr. Charles Santley, has occasionally in his hours of 
leisure attempted musical composition, He has, it is 
true, written a few songs, which are very little 
known, and an ‘‘ Ave Maria,” which was produced 
by Mr. Ambrose Austin on Good Friday, 1886, Mr. 
Santley has, however, during his sojourn at the 
Antipodes, recently composed a five-part madrigal, 
which, I believe, is his second effort in this direction. 
It is written to the lines of Ben Jonson's “ Slow, 
slow, fresh fount,” and is for two trebles, alto, tenor, 
and bass. It was composed last March in New Zealand, 
and is dedicated to the famous Bristol Orpheus Choir, 
over which Mr. Rootham presides. 


THE Glasgow Society of Musicians have issued the 
conditions of a contest for a prize of thirty guineas 
forthe best orchestral composition in the form of a 
concert overture or symphonic poem. The competi- 
tion is limited to members and associates of the 
Society, or to composers*born in Scotland, or who 
have been domiciled in Scotland for the last three 
years. Works must be signed by a motto, and must 
be in the hands of the general secretary by September 
I, They may not have been already publicly per- 
formed, printed, or published, and in case none of 
the compositions reach the standard of excellence 
desirable, the committee may withhold or divide the 
prize. ‘The adjudicators are Dr, A. C. Mackenzie 
and F, H. Cowen, and a copy of their report will be 
printed and sent to each competitor. 


* * * 


AMONG the most interesting exhibits in the Musical 
Loan Collection at the Military Exhibition are some 
curious old flutes copied from originals preserved in 
the Communal Museum at Verona, Quantz’s boxwood 
flute, which was certainly played upon by that Royal 
flautist Frederick the Great. of Prussia, and so on, 
down to the latest models of the present year. There 
are also several flutes @ bec of the 18th century, and 
bagpipes, besides oboes, bassoons, clarinets, and 
other reed or wood instruments. Among them may 
be mentioned a gigantic B flat contra bassoon, and 
also a contra fagotto in wood played at the Marylebone 
Gardens by J. F. Lampe in 1739. The instrument 
was said to have been made for Handel, and it was 
used in many of his oratorios. Of brass instruments 
there is an interesting collection. - The Conservatory 
of Brussels has sent fac-similes of old Roman infantry 
and cavalry trumpets reconstructed from the relics 
of similar instruments found in Pompeii. There are 
also some old Hebrew sholars, a gigantic Alpine horn, 
a trumpet of the 15th century, an old army bugle used 
in the Crimea, the herald’s trumpet used by the 
Imperial Guard of Napoleon III., a curious trumpet 
with a dragon’s head supposed to have been manu- 
factured about 1800, a snail-model by Sax, and so 
forth, down to the most recent inventions. A whole 
family of serpents are arranged against the wall, and 
there are also an extraordinary number of drums, 
including the State silver kettledrums and banners 
lent by the Queen, the Duke of Marlborough’s drum 
used at Blenheim, two or three drums which were 
beaten at Waterloo, a drum left by a straggler from 
Prince Charles’s army during their retreat in 1745, 
and the pair of silver kettledrums presented to the 


Royal Regiment of Horse Guards in 1805 by George 
Ill. 
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Mifitary Muéie. 


[TRANSLATED RY J, O. SULLIVAN, ] 


Magazine of Music. 


A little later, we find the custom of employing war 
| fiddles, Brantéme relates that Bonnivet, besieged in | 


T the present epoch, when matters connected | 


with the army are the subjects of special 


care, and when modifications are some- | 
| violins. But. military bands were only really con- 
| stituted as a permanent troop under Louis XIII., who | 


, times both numerous and frequent, military 
music’has sometimes been attacked by too despotic 


minds, who, reckoning the moral temperament and | 


the enthusiasm of the soldier as nothing, imagine that 
war is merely a question of a grand experiment in 
mechanics and physics, An anonymous writer in the 
Revue du Cercle Militair’, managed with so much 
ability by our learned collaborator, M. le commandant 
de Rochas, recently raised his voice against. this 
manner of looking at things. For the benefit of our 
military readers, we give translation of his article : 


man to great deeds, and chiefly to inspire him with the degree 
of courage necessary to brave the dangers of war.” 


Saint Yar by the Duke of Albe in 1550, brought 

behind the rampart his band of fiddles, which always | 
amounted to half-a-dozen (for he was never without | 
it), constantly making them sound and play as long 
as the alarm lasted, at which together with the noise | 
of drums and trumpets every one leaped for joy. | 


The Spanish troops at this epoch were in the habit of | 


digging the trench. before a place to the sound of 


was himself a great musician. - | 
Louis XIV. followed him in this path, and ordered 
marches, beatings, and sounds from his favourite 
inusicians Lully and Philidor,.who introduced two | 
new instruments, the hautbois and bassoon. Each 


| corps had its march; that of the Horse Grenadiers , 


At the time of the passage of Mount St. Bernard, | 


the peasants engaged for the transporting of the 
artillery, overcome by fatigue, ‘refused to continue 
their work, The soldiers themselves, harassed and 
discouraged, were about to desist from their useless 
attempts. Suddenly the music resounded playing the 
most lively merry airs; vigour and confidence were 


] 
_ timbal and cymbal were added to the instruments 


restored to body and mind, and presently the pieces | 


gaily pulled along reached the top of the mountain. 
Maréchal de Saxe in his Réveries is quite as posi- 
tive on this point: ‘No one knows what were the 
tactics of the ancients ; nevertheless, many military 
men have often this word on their lips, and fancy that 
it means the drilling or arrangement of troops in 
battle array. 


| player should be a man of heart, preferring rather to 


| taken with his drums, 


ti d delight 
Ai. teak the chain, Weck Tike | motion of the arm, an accurate ear, and take delig 


acquainted with its use, and all fancy this sound a | mirth.” 


military ornament. , A better opinion should be enter- | 


tained of the Romans and ancients, who are our 
masters, or should be. 
sounds of war merely serve for the purpose of stupefy- 
ing each other.” After alluding to the difficulty of 
making troops march in order and with precision 
when numerous, the Maréchal de Saxe adds: ‘‘ The 


others which result of much greater consequence, are 
very simple, however, because they are suggested by 
nature, Must I pronounce it, this grand sentence, in 
which the complete secret of the art consists, and 


| military bands were suppressed and established by 


which no doubt will seem ridiculous, ‘Make them | 


march in time.’ This is the perfect secret, and it is 
the military step of the Romans, 


the institution of marches and the beating of the 


drum,” 

Military music begins in history by a great shock, 
the fall of the ramparts of Jericho. 

Without tarrying in antiquity, we shall recall the 
fact of the Egyptians using long straight trumpets, as 
one can see in the opera of ‘* Aida.” 

Amongst the Greeks the favourite instruments of 
combat were chiefly the flute and the lyre. The 
Romans had bucciniw, that is to say, bent trumpets 
similar to marine shells, which were the originals. 
‘*In time of war,” says Polybe, ‘‘ their echo awakens 
the troops at dawn of day; at mess times they 
sound again close to the tent of the general, because 
it is the moment when the guards are stationed.” 

In the Middle Ages the knights made use of the 
Rowland horn ‘to call their clients, and call them to 
the rescue.” Every one knows that Rowland played 
upon it with such strength at Roncesyaux that he 
burst the veins vf his neck and died. 

The ‘clarion seems, as well as the drum, to have 
been given to us by the Moors in the fourteenth 
century ; in the epoch of Francis I., a precise docu- 
ment is found displaying them, with the fifes of 
German origin, at the head of a troop of Andouilles 
preparing for battle. ‘‘ Then suddenly,” says Rabe- 
lais, ‘‘ Pantagrvel turns round, and assures us that he 
has discovered to the left an ambuscade of Andouilles, 
along a small bill, in furious battle order advancing 
towards us to the sound of bagpipes and /édoles, 
yogues and bladders, joyous fifes, drums, trumpets, 
and clarions.” 


_buccina, tuba, according to the bas- reliefs of the 
| Trojan column. 


| the costumes of Demay) ; then a fife and drum of the 


| player of the French Guards under’ Louis XV. 


| Republican Guard. 


| the sound of National Anthems, inflaming them in 


' much according to the times. Under Louis XV. they resembled 


| in th souis XV. 
It is absurd to believe that | ia. the aaunp Gots Rees Foun 


; ‘ ; : | energetic influence of M. Sax, who introduced very 
means of remedying all these inconveniences, and of | 


3 | Bibliothtque Nationale from the most authentic 
It is the reason of | 


was composed during the siege of Namur. 
The love of music was spread throughout the army | 
to such an extent that at the siege of Mons, the | 


| French officers one day asked the artillery to suspend | 


“ Nothing is more apt,” says Plutarch, “ than music to raise | their fire in order to give on a work just obtained, a 
| > 


concert to the ladies of the town, who hastened to the 

ramparts to listen, and did not leave them until the 

music had ceased. ‘ 
Turkish music having become fashionable, the 


already in use. In horse troops, the’ timbal player 
marched three or four paces before the commander, 
clad as later the drum-major, in the most brilliant 
costume imaginable. * 

After a battle, the conqueror had brought to him 
as trophies the flags and timbals taken from the 
enemy, Also says Manesson Mallet,t ‘‘ The timbal 


perish in the combat than to allow himself to be 
He should have a pleasing 


in diverting his master by agreeable airs.in deeds of 
The big drum and horn, the serpent, and clarionet 
During the wars of the Republic and Empire, 


turns according to the demand for combatants. They 
were almost constituted about 1845 under the 


great improvements into the manufacture of brass 
instruments. 

We add to these curious historical souvenirs the 
reproduction of some military musicians from anti- 
quity to our times. . 

The documents in question were taken at the 


works, 
Firstly, we have the war trumpets, of the Romans, 


Secondly, a Gaul is represented blowing the 
carnix according to an ancient medal. Thirdly, a 
knight of the eleventh century sounding a horn (after 


Swiss band under Francois I. (after a seal of 1542) ; 
next a timbal player of the guards of the corps of 
Louis XIV, (according to the Mantemient d’ Armes, 
work ordered by Louvois). Next in order is. the 
figure of an elegant cymbal player and hautbois 


(according to the Costumes Militaires of Marbat) ; 
then a large drum to the left,-and to the right a 
serpent utilized for some time in our bands, The last 
sketch is relating to modern times; we there find ‘a 
clarionet and saxhorn of our admirable band of the 

Honour to these valiant military bands which 
animate young soldiers, recalling the Fatherland to 


mélée of battles ! 
—La Nature, Dec. 28th, 1889. 





* The timals were placed in front of the horse mounted by 
the timbal player. They:were generally covered with a rich 
cloth fringed with embroidered gold and bearing the arms of 
the chef du corps. The costume of the timbal player varied 
Orientals; under Louis XVI., Hungarians; and under 
Napoleon L, Poles, with skirts and plumes, 

t Les Travaux de Mars, Paris 1683. 








Jury, tei 
TRough we aie Salted, 


I dared to hope you still might be 

The same as once you were to me, 
And love me yet ; 

But still I fear'd—I know not why— 

That you would coldly pass me by 
When next we met. 


You say they told you to forget me ; 
That we again must strangers be 
Zo love's sweet spell! 
But they can ne'er again efface 
The mem ries of your charm and grace 
That with me dwell, 


Your smile, as radiant as the morn, 
May from me evermore be torn, 
Yet never be forgot ! 
No :—your sweet face I'll ne'er forg:t, 
Though love will.be one long regret, 
And life a bitter lot. 





THE following anecdote has never before been 
published, and the readers of the Magazine of Music 
will be the first to know the beginning of Rubinstein’s 
almost unparalleled career :— 

Monsieur Nicolas Smirnoff (now the adjoint Pro. 
cureur-General du St. Synod in St. Petersburg) and 
Anton Rubinstein were “‘ boys together,” and resided 
in Nijni-Novgorod. One day Smirnoff suggested to 
his friend Anton that a fortune could be easily made 
by giving a series of ‘‘ Rubinstein Piano Recitals.” 

Like the American comedian in the humorous play 
called ‘‘The Almighty Dollar,” they ‘both “saw 


-millions in it.” Young Smirnoff at once became the 


impresario, and, after engaging the theatre for seven 
roubles, announced ‘‘ The First Rubinstein Concert.” 

The youthful prodigy presented himself before the 
audience, and enchanted them with his first notes. 
Both artist and impresario were highly pleased with 
the success achieved; but when they divided the 
finances, and found that, after paying the rent and 
incidental expenses, they each had gained two roubles, 
their enthusiasm somewhat cooled ! 

However, they concluded to announce “The Second 
Rubinstein Concert.’”” They both worked hard dis- 
tributing the advertising bills throughout the town, 
and, with hearts filled with great expectations, they 
went arm in arm to the theatre. The concert was 
given in the presence of a single auditor, who wasso 
ungrateful that not once did he cry Bravo! or clap 
his hands—for he was deaf! : 


Imagine, readers, not a soul coming to buy a ticket 


to hear Rubinstein ! 

What must have been the forebodings of that great 
pianist and composer when he discovered that he had 
contracted a debt of seven roubles. which he was not 
able to pay !! : 

**O* 


THE début of Joseffy, though not’ an overwhelming 
financial success, was not quite so discouraging. This 
renowned pianist gave his first concert in Lemburg, 
Galicia, twelve years ago, and delighted the twenty- 
five persons who were present. 

One of his hearers was a young man named 
Rosenthal, who afterwards received lessons from the 
atbutant, and has since also become famous 10 the 
world of pianists. 
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ORSBORN  & TUCKWOOD'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
VIOLIN AND BANJO. 
‘Ain G, by Dr. A. H. WALKER, eft 2s, 6d. 


BANJO ACADEMY. 
foriginal pieces and arrangements of popular 
AS — poems ru the Banjo, pe Banjo and Pitic. 
forte, "carefully edited and fingered by EDMUND 
— 


SONAT 


nett $d. 
7 The Grenadiers’ Polka March acetal 
Banjo and Piano, ; 
2. The Prince’s Banjo Polke (E. Forman), Solo” 
complete, or Duet for. Banjo‘or Guitar, . 1 o 
3 Hazel Dell Mazurka (E:1 ‘orman), Solo; or 
as Duet for Banjo and Guitar, —. I 
4. Flowers of Love Schottische (Boggetti), 
Banjo and Piano, . 
. Spanish Waltz (E. Forman), Solo complete, 
b Gavotte Pastorale (Muscat),  . 
+. Home, Sweet Home (E. Forman), , 
§ Valse Brillante, Banjoade (E. Forman), 
9, Tam O'Shanter Schottische (Barnard) 
Banjo and Piano, . : 
10, Caprice Marionette (E. Forman), Banja Solo, 
11, Romance (E. Forman), Banjo Solo, «: 
12, Pandora (Muscat), Banjo and Piano, . 2 
13, Daisy Polka (E. Forman), Banjo: ‘and Piano, 
14. Dresdiba (Malemberg), Banjo and Piano, . 
15. Fairy big Gavotte ( race ty Banjo and 


° 


Pian 
16. sai “Schottische (E. Forman), Banjo and 


Pian I 
1. Old Gold Gavotte ( (Boggetti), "Banjo and 
Piano, . Lo 


-iFollia di § a et (Ee Forinan), 


Banjo and Piano, . | Io 


THE BANJO BIJOU OF FAVOURITE ( ‘GEMS. 


BOOK I. 1s. nett. By post 14 stamps. 


Comprises Solos for the Banjo, Duets for Two Banjos, : 


and Duets for Banjo and Pianoforte, arranged 
from popular compositions, upon the English 
system, by HARRY SYKES. 


No, ConTENTS. 

1. Rub-a-dub March. Banjo.and Pianoforte. ' 
2 Merry ae Mazurka::...,,.' siete 

}. Frisco Schottische + 

4. Frivolity Galop oy 

5. The Last Rose of Summet; Solo: 

6. Bewitching Gavotte. Two Banjos. 

7. Bon Voyage Waltz. Two Banjos. 

§, Listen to the Mocking Bird. lo. 

9, Fairyland Schottische. Solo. 

10. Heliotrope Schottische. Two Banjos, 


BOOK II. 1s. nett. By post 14 stamps.: 


New and Favourite Songs, Humorous and’ Senti- 
mental, selected and atranged for the Banjo upon’ 
ae English system, 


CONTENTS, 
L Look Back. 
2 My Queen of Hearts, 
3 Oft in the Stilly Night. 
4 Bewitching. 
§. Mrs. Brady’s Daughter (Humorous Song and 
Dance). 
6 Annie Laurie. 
7. Within a Mile of Edinboro’ poten. 
8. Nellie by the Sea (Song and. Dance). 
9. Weel may the Keel Row. . 
m Come o'er the Sea (Cushle-ma-chree). 
1, We may roam thro’ this World. 
12 Sleep on, my Child (Lullaby). ee. 


1}, Treasured Memories. “dh 


4 Carry me back to Old a 


ae NATIONAL INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 
Price 1s. each, By. post..14 stamps. 
OLIN TUTOR. By G. TREHEARNE. 
BNDOLIN : UTOR. By E.. FoRMAN. 
By E. Forman. 
Sy E. ForMAN. 
W. WiiutaMs, 
By J. ROBINSON. 
sling are full and comprehensive works, con- 
mm and scales arranged,in the easiest and 
t manner of the modern professors, The 
Value offered to the public. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


NEW SONGS, 
(Po «i 
BY Lee ie Oa eedae Now tone Yo te 


There laughed and tye ie 


With winsome face a 
As sweet as ever sunlight we upon.” 
Curron BincHam. 


BY pOSMAnpEE. pine at HILLS. Words t the ‘Author, 
usic by the Composer, of “J Old. M: 
Merny aid G, and B flat. 














Ss™ ee foes, 


ae A 





ever sung. 
amano in for arte, in F for base 








have, besi 
Aid the Ike's and glory of.a soldier 
‘ Pair Dayson. 


[THE eee ‘Chrevone Dici’s mew . song. Just 





4s 


Refrain.’ 
is love 90 sweet.for an hour, 
is love so dear for a day, 
Bat. never ‘adieu’ sings love that is true, 
To the heart he steals away,” 
‘Compass (in C); B to E. Also published in E's. 


NGEL PACES. By F. W Er 
A ae Composed’ expresly er andibases yin — 








arte 


Glenn ; also hy Madame Adeline Vaudrey, Miss Alice Suter, 
Now ready, in D flat, E flat, and F, 


a ty DOGS DO BARK. N Th 
words by R. S. Hictens, the music by JL Retox. 


( Published in.F and A, 
Last Verse, 
“Lay shouting, and weeping you hear, 


The of life ag they draw near. 
All oar tg are,we, 
x the 7 Posmgerar : 


Meeting with a ye hero seroma a se 

‘as old 
ey Ere beggars are coming to nt 
ODOARDO: ‘BARRI'S, had SONG. 








‘Published in D, E flat, and F.. . 
* Tho! a taygpieinnpellwe cpa 


My dear, m 
The Thought'é of Elle pees unite , 
Fond hearts beyond the sea. . 





YOND the Composer of the world- 
pane reared na fice ee come A a5 Shadow 





QTELLA mm and FOND HEARTS wAUTIES. 
AIGRETTE. successfi 


£ 


SS Sere ae eur 2 ftom al 





CAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S NEW VALSE. 


L® pega a thy ae ape r_of “Myo- 
is i oh Sms 


Luby WALTZ. Ring: ready. 








DYLLEN WA e eee ar GauTign. 
I successful ; A 


throughout the | a =" 
APapaips waite, EB Eve ENos Anonw, pebailly 


a casor mapbetahi worden Ce hep rhoween gees ox n0 on 














of one or moré popular Composer's charming waltzes. . 
SOBEL: W. B 
eR see ia a 
a pleasure. s 
PHYLLIS POLK ‘lustraced 
' heese of Aim ape Brqghton, talen taken =: a 
MARIE STUART SCHOTTIRA Max Fadutine, with 
its world-wide popularity, is sti charming High. igh- 


land dance ever composed. 


I" OLD MADRID. Waltz by Joszr MzissLer. ranged on 
the melodies of the world-renowned song. Will be 
on the first of December. 











LONDON; 


J. B. CRAMER & CO. 
201 Regent Street, W. 


[oO pias ME, MAIDEN. 





MARRIOTT & WILLIAMS 


New Publications. Specially Recommended. 


;QCEANUS;” or, Echoes from Afloat. A 
Set‘ of Six Sailor by-a Sailor. By F. J. 
Davis and Ferris Tozer. Price 2s. 

With a splendid Portrait of Mdme. Maza. 

HOMELAND. Song by SMEDLEY Norton 
and EpirH Marriott. Sung by Mdme. BELLE 
COLE, ete. etc. Dedicated by permission to the 
DucHEss OF PORTLAND. Price 2s. 

AWAY, FAR AWAY. EprrH Marriott. 
Sung by Mdme. ANNIE MARRIOTT. Price 2s. 

THE FISHERMAN. Geratp Lane. Sung 
by’ M. TuFNAIL, Sig. ViLa, etc. Price 2s. 

STEPHON Kemp. 

lung: by Mr. ARTHUR THOMPSON, ete. 


MORNING Duet. S. and A. G. M, LANE. 
. | TWELVE, DUETS for Violin’ and Piano. 
ype mousl: Pett Baa, Bas oe — 4 


= | Bracewell Tutor for Harmonium nk 


HANDEL GEMS, arranged by Lypwic Senv! MANN 
, (not. » Price 1s. 6d. each. 


merican Organ—the best out. - Price 2s. 6d. 


AUTHORS’ WORKS RE VISED ‘AND PUBLISHED. 
BSTIMATES FRER, 





: ieateny House, 206 OXPORD §T., LONDON. 





BEARE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
of EVERY DESCRIPTION of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
| STRINGS, FITTINGS, Ete., 


$4 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 
OLD VIOLINS. © 








EARE & SON invite an ins 
Collection of OLD VIOLINS, all genuine 
exam) of the celebrated Old Masters. Over 300 
Old Instruments from which to select. 
'. -Old Violins from £5. 
Old Tenors from, 
Old Violoncellos from £10. 
Old Double Basses from & 15. 


Sole Wholesale Agents ae Tusp’s celebrated 





Bows by the old makers also frequently in stock. : 


SPECIALITY. —Genuine Italian Strings gu 
anteed, Sample 1st, 2nd, or 3rd Violin Strings 
forwarded on — of Seven tamps. 


| Merchants, Shippers, and the Trade Supplied. 








The 





the favourable terms which 
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with the greatest perfection. at MODERATE PRICES and a very short notice. 
lower wages in Germany permit, and still more by the superior workmanship. 


inconvenience of distance is more than counterbalanced b 





ion of their . 
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MAGAZINE OF Music SUPPLEMENT, 


Jury, 1890. 
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Words by THOMAS Moore 
Music by f THORLEY BROWN. 


BY THE LAKE SIDE 


E. EVELYN BARRON M. A. 








(Der megentay 
HARRY H. THOMSON. 
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THE RAINY DAY 
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il StTMartins House, Lup@ate Hitr.E.C. 
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London. : as | 
MaGAZzINE oF Music OFFICE. 
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A FINLAND LOVE SONG. 






































































































































































































WORDS BY MUSIC BY 
THOMAS MOORE. R. THORLEY Brown, 
Op.1. N° 2. 
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EK. EVELYN Barron M.A. 
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Adagio cantabile. 
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6 Written for and dedicated to his sincere friend 
ARTHUR MAKGILL Esq. M. A. 
WORDS BY (DER REGENTAG,) MUSIC BY 
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B. SQUIRE & ‘SON. 





METAL. FRAME. PIANOS. a Tos ea 
Possessing Excellencies .unsurpassed, and requiring only the Minimum of Tuning. UPWARDS OF 
The Tone is Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Pure; the Touch, perfect: SIXTY YEARS. 

A Gombination of Excellencies rerely aimee and not eincsines wre 





Works: 3 & 9 STANHOPE STREET, EUSTON. ROAD, LONDON. 


« Catalogue of New and Elegant Designs may be had on Application. 


Established at Coventry Street, | 1765. Makers, Repairers, and Importers. 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO., 
"eww MUSICAL, STRINGS, Bc, S™ 
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MANUFACTORY— SOLE Wholesale and 


A Retail “8 col for Mons. 








P Hop Gardens, 
- St. Martin’s Lane. | 





iB CH. v. COLLIN-MEZIN 
ae PARIS). 


3 LUT AND EUNG rT 
: SW J-EUNCBLUT Bh Tr 


——— LL cece 
Romani te _ MANUFACTURERS BY STEAM POWER. 
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PIANOFORTE 


== | “ee tical 
Plain or Check Actions, Iron ead kT tah a ae | BO, ea, Oa, ae ¢vr All Messrs. E. & E.’s Instruments 
Frame, Vertical and Overstrung. pS SIU A He aL ee are Warranted, and are also Guar- 


_ anteed for any Period. 
IRON- oe — 
mon FRAMED PIANOFORTES ie, ; SPECIALITIES. —Seasoned Materials, 
uaranteed to stand all Climatic Influences. ae p Elegance of Design, Standing well in Tune, 
. and having the most perfect Action to ensure 
Power and L fee of Touch, and not to be 


surpassed for Quality and Price. 


\ TT 


ILUSTRATED PRICE LisT 
ON APPLICATION. is 
PREBEND STREET, COLLEGE STREET, NEAR CAMDEN TOWN STATION. 


STORY & GLARK yogis Gems, iC. OEHLER, 


ORGAN CO., all Trades, from the _ _ STUTTGART. 
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= h-class Cottage and 

= CHICAGO, ILL, U.S:A, Cheapest tothe Highest Hig age a 
— only . High-class Class Models. GRAND PIANOS, 

= of Hlogant it “aml A Kinds of Sal ons, Wins, With Iron Frames, 

& ght ee ‘i tee ie he a Beautiful Tone, Tons and 


LISTS TO THE SOLE AGENTS. _ NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOQUES. APPLICATION, OF THE SOLE AGENTS. 
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MR. D. MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be 
Addressed to him direct concerning 


SOPRANOS. 


Mrs. HUTCHINSON, 
Miss E, DELVES-YATES, 
Miss JENNY EDDISON, 
Miss BEATA FRANCIS. 
Miss ANNIE CHAPPEL, 

MADAME MADELINE HARDY. 
Miss CLARA LEIGHTON, 
Miss FLORENCE NORMAN, 

Miss ANNA RUSSELL, 

AND 
MDLLE. MARIE bE LIDO 
(The Russian Prima Donna). 


MEZZO-8OPRANOS. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL. 
MADAME BERGER-HENDERSON, 


CONTRALTOS. 


MADAME HOPE GLENN, 
Miss L. DELVES-YATES. 
Miss HELEN MEASON. 
MADAME SCHLUTER, 
Miss ALICE LAMB. 
Miss DORA BARNARD. 
MADAME OSBORNE WILLIAMS. 
Miss CHRISTINE NIELSON, 
Miss LUCIE JOHNSTONE, 
Miss FRANCES HIPWELL, 
AND 
Miss AMY MARTIN,, 


TENORS. 


Mk. ORLANDO HARLEY. 
Mr. HIRWEN JONES, 
Mr. WILLIAM FOXON, 
Sic. MHANES, 
Mk. EDWARD BRANSCOMBE, 
Mr. PHILLIPS-SOMES. 


BARITONES. 

Mr, ALFRED GRIEVE, 
Mr, DOUGLAS POWELL. 
Mr. NORMAN SALMOND, 
Mr. GABRIEL THORPE. 


BASSES. 
Mk. PLUNKETT GREENE. 
Mr. ROBERT NEWMAN, 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES. 


VIOLIN. 


Mr. WILLY HESS. 
Mr. FELIX BERBER. 
Miss HILDA MEREDYTH. 
Mr. HAROLD BAUER, 
AND 
Mr. TIVADAR NACHEZ, 


PIANOFORTE. 


HerRR BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN, 
Mr. ISIDOR COHN. 

Mr. MARMADUKE W. BARTON. 
"Miss ETHEL BAUER. 





THE FRASER QUINTETTE. 





COMPLETE LIST FORWARDED OW APPLICATION. 
HERR BERNHARD STAYENHAGEN’S 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 


LONDON and PROVINCES, 
FROM MAY 16th TO JUNE 9th. 


MR. DANIEL MAYER, 
Concert & Opera Bgent, 
180 NEW- BOND STREET, 

» LONDON, Wasec) 9 


TecearaPnic Aodnkss" USZT, LONDON”: 


Magazine 


Staccato, ° °, 

The Richter Concerts, 

A Princely Gift of £45,000, 
Musical Life in London, 
Music in New Zealand, 

Our Musical Tour, . 

By Bendemeer’s Stream, 

‘The Music of the Streets, . 
Nikita, : 
Musicians in Council, 
Rubinstein’s Reading of Bach, 
Album of Ten Songs, 

Mr. Alfred Gaul, . 

Stanzas for Music, . 
A Harp Recital. 
Letter from Liverpool, 
Plymouth Notes, . 
Leicester Musical Notes, 
Welsh Mems. and Musings, 
Foreign Notes, ‘ 
Accidentals, . : 
Rules of Life and Conduct, 
Patents, : 


Part I.—1787, 





THE TONSYRENO!!! 


“\A/ILL it play a Waltz?” a correspondent asks. 
the Tonsyreno excels a// other /nstruments: it has the brilliancy of the Piano, “ accompaniment. has te 
throughout scored with a musicianly and acon: 


the sweetness of the Violin, and the power of the Cornet; it plays a WALTZ or 
lished ead, sat it lost nothing as it was pl 


QUADRILLE in perfect imitation of an Orche:tra. pls 

It performs every description of music more nearly perfect than any other. single 4 
instrument. * Persons without musical knowledge can by its means produce perfectly 
all kinds of music, but in the hands of a skilled musician the effects are marvellous, 
All are cordially invited to come and see it. 


Sole Licensees—GEO. WHIGHT & CO., 143 Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 


(CoRNER OF BROOKE STREET.) 


Most assuredly ; this is where 








a ‘Mr. pane ) accurate but not a pedantic 
armonist, capable of using novel. methods i 
dignified and suggestive style. "q 


parts were both most delicately played.” 
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thorns Blot.” 
Worps sy SARAH DOUDNEY. 
‘It is the time when hawthorns blow, 


But love’s sweet tale is still untold.” 





“When Lobe and £ were 
Young.” 


Worps BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


We lingered in the sunny places, 
And mocked the blackbird’s merry trill, 
The light of morn was on our faces, 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO SONGS 


“It is the Time when Maw- 


And boughs are white with summer snow, 
And all the fields are bright with gold ; 


‘“When Love and I were young together, 
We did not care for storms and showers ; 
We laughed and sang in wintry weather, 

or roved in rapture through the flowers ; 


When Love and I went up the hill.” 
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** Strathallan’s Lament.” 
Worps By ROBERT BURNS. 


“‘Thickest night surround my dwelling! 
Howling tempests round me rave ! 
Turbid, turbid torrents wintry swelling, 
Turbid torrents wintry swelling, 
(Roaring by my lonely cave.” 





“@Wihen Thou art Nigh.” 
Worps sy MOORE, 


‘‘When thou art nigh, it seems a new 
creation round, 

The sun hath fairer beams — the lute a 
softer sound ; 

Though thee alone I see, and hear alone 
thy sigh, 

’Tis light, 'tis song to me, ’tis all when 

thou art nigh.” 
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